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_-NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


- Next week’s Inquirer will be a special 
Milton Tercentenary number. John Milton 
"3 was born on Dec. 9, 1608. 
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ek ‘Tur Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., of 
the. City Temple, is to preach at Rosslyn- 
me bill Chapel, Hampstead, next Thursday 
‘ oe ‘evening, Dec. 3. The service is at eight 
o'clock. 
___ ParricuLars as to the opening of the 
= Kilburn Unitarian Church, on Saturday 
- next, December 5, when Dr. Carpenter is 
to. preach, and Mr. John Harrison, Presi- 
; dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
38 _ Association, is to take the chair at the even- 
=> ing meeting, will be found advertised in 
another column. Also particulars of the 
_ Milton Tercentenary meeting at Essex 
P oe on Seca evening, Dec. 9, 


s little “* Meeting House > came into 
‘ing in the year 1708, and will commemo- 
rate its 200th birthday. anniversary on 
-_ December 13 and 14 next. Services and 
meetings will be held on “both days, and to 
these meetings the church committee offer 
a cordial invitation to all friends interested, 
personally | or through old family associa- 
ns, to join them in celebrating the event. 
he tiieer. J. Estlin Carpenter, Principal of 
anchester College, has kindly consented to 
the morning service on Decem- 
din the evening Dr. F. Ww. G. Feds, 


President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association ; Mr. Percy Preston, 
President of the London District Unitarian 


Society; and other friends, including 
ministers of neighbouring churches, have 


promised to be present. A short historical 
survey of the church and its two hundred 
years of life and activity in the cause of 
liberal religion is being prepared by Miss 
Marian Pritchard, and will be issued 
shortly. 

Tue Rey. Herman Haugerud, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Christiania, 
writes. to say that the Women’s Alliance 
connected with his church is preparing for 
a bazaar on December 9 and 10 in support 
of the work. The Christiania congregation 
receives the cordial encouragement and 
support of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association in their brave efforts for 
the cause of liberal religion in Norway, 
and any further help that friends in this 
country can send will be gratefully appre- 
ciated. Gifts may be sent to Mr. Haugerud 
at Ullevoldsveien 93, Christiania, Norway. 

Tue Nation deplores the appointment of 
Dr. Lang as Archbishop of York and the 
parsing over of a man of so open a mind 
as the Bishop of Hereford ‘‘ as a grave 
discouragement to the rising spirit of 
Liberalism in the Church of England,”’ 
and a correspondent (in last Saturday’s 
issue), writing on ‘‘ The Discouragement 
of the Liberal Clergy,’’ further elaborates 
this serious regret. After touching on 
other points, this writer adds :— 

‘** And, lastly, there is the effect upon 
thoughtful young men. It is notorious 
that at the Universities it has become 
quite exceptional for the young men of 
highest attainment to take holy orders. 
It is slightly better now than it was twenty 
years ago, we are glad to think; but the 
refusal is very marked. The minute 
number of Fellows of the Colleges most dis- 
tinguished for mental ability—say Balliol 
or New, at Oxford, Trinity or St. John’s, at 
Cambridge—who have taken holy orders 
within the last thirty years is a depressing 
fact for Churchmen to take note of. What 
these young men feel is, first, that the 
theology of the Universities is barely in line 
with the theological ideas of the open 
world, especially when Germany and Scot- 
land are taken into view; and, second, 
that between the theology of the Universi- 
ties and that of the Bishops, Archdeacons, 
and Rural Deans of the Church there is a 
still wider gap. They go from college to 
their homes in their vacations, and find the 
g | parish clergy immersed in excellent activi- 
ties, but remote from even the University 


, | stage of theological opinion, and so any 


rising thoughts of the possibility of making 
the Church’s Ministry their field of activity 
die down. Canon Henson courageously 
drew attention to this in the University 
pulpit at Cambridge a few Sundays ago. 
No one who knows the Universities can 
question it. And if this is so in the older 
Universities, where tradition is strong and 
deep-reaching, where is the chance for the 
Church winning the young men in the new 
Universities, where the beginning has yet 
to be made? And of these new Universi- 
ties no less than five lie in that very North 
of England which has been treated in the 
depressing manner we are now deploring.’’ 

Recentiy the British Congregationalist 
had an editorial on ‘‘ Denominational 
Feeling.’ In a very suggestive letter 
the Rev. J. W. Paull took the editor to 
task. Amongst other things he said :— 
* You begin by saying that the Congrega- 
tional denomination is probably the one 
that has least of denominational feeling. 
That is, to no small extent, the reason why 
some of us belong toit. Congregationalism 
leaves its members most entirely free 
to realise their friendly relations with every 
other form of Christian churchmanship. 
Because it has least of denominational 
feeling, it is the least exclusive of churches : 
and a church that excludes from its com- 
munion those whose polity is different from 
its own must have some difficulty in 
setablishing its right to be regarded as a 
true exponent of Christ’s spirit and will. 
Is it well or wise to try to whip up ‘ de- 
nominational feeling’? Do we really ad- 
mire it in other communions? The 
strength of denominational feeling in any 
neighbouring Methodist or Episcopalian 
community is the measure of the diffi- 
culty there is in working with them.” In 
these animadversions Mr. Paull certainly 
provides focd for reflection for all de- 
nominations. Denominational feeling is 
admirable enough so long as it expresses it- 
self in esprit de corps ; but there is always 
the danger of its degenerating into an 
unchristian form of self-assertion and 
exclusiveness. 

Tue New York correspondent of The 
Times sent to that journal the following 
message, which appeared on November 20. 
As December 8 is Dr. Collyer’s birthday, 
the Club would seem to have been early 
with its celebration :— 

‘‘The friends and admirers of Dr. 
Robert Collyer in England will be glad to 
hear that his eighty-fifth birthday was 
celebrated by a dinner at the Unitarian 
Club last night. Dr. Collyer was born at 
Keighley, in Yorkshire, and began life as 
a blacksmith, There were present at the 
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dinner 200 men and women from various 
States, including clergymen of different 
denominations. Dr. Collyer looks as hale 
and hearty as he did twenty years ago, 
when he was one of the most vigorous and 
eloquent preachers in America. Mr. Car- 
negie was present, and said: ‘ I was born 
nearer Collyer than anyone here. I sailed 
from Glasgow in 1848; he came in 1850. 
That was the only occasion, I think, in 
which I got ahead of him. He became a 
teacher of men; I went into business, 
determined to make $600 (£120) a year. 
We both followed prophets, but I, with 
my well-known preference for simplified 
spelling, spelt them profits.’ Dr. Collyer, 
who responded gracefully and with much 
feeling, said he had received orders half a 
century ago, and had preached all these 
years from Maine to California. ‘TI am 
now living by the day and the week. I 
am happy. I live in the sunshine, and 
will go on doing all I can for the Church.’ ’’ 


Tue Michigan State Conference held its 
annual meeting October 19-21 at the 
Yhurch of All Souls, Grand Rapids, in 
connection with the Michigan Universalist 
Convention. The occasion marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Universalist and 
the twenty-fifth of the Unitarian Church 
in Grand Rapids, now united in one body. 
The Rev. H. B. Bard, a Universalist, is the 
minister. Of the Conference Mr. C. S. 
Udell, of Grand Rapids, was re-appointed 
President, and the Rev. H. W. Foote, of 


_Ann Arbor, Vice-President. 


A THIRD issue, in good time for Christ- 
mas, of the Rey. F. B. Mott’s booklet, 
‘*The Way of Peace for a Twentieth 
Century Disciple,’’? shows that it has met 
with a cordial reception from many readers, 
The seven ‘‘ Decades,’’ it will be remem- 
bered, appeared originally in these columns. 
The separate issue is admirably printed in 
bold type, and it has a dainty cover. 


THE surest test by which to distinguish 
between true penitence and spasmodic 
emotion is to set a man about the common 
duties of life. If, amid the distractions 
of these things, he loses his contrition, it 
is evident that he never was earnestly 
contrite, that his was mere excited sensi- 
bility and not inward feeling. —A, Macken- 
nal. 


Your complete emancipation can only 
be founded and secured upon the triumph 
of a principle—the principle of the unity 
of the human family. At the present day 
one half of the human family—that half 
from which we seek both inspiration and 
consolation, that-half to which the first 
education of childhood is entrusted—is, 
by a singular contradiction, declared 
civilly, politically, and socially unequal, 
and excluded from the great unity. To 
you, who are seeking your own enfranchise- 
ment and emancipation in the name of 
religious truth, to you it belongs to pro- 
test on every occasion and by every means 
against this negation of unity.—Mazzini. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Communications 
have been received from the following 


A. H. B. (Waterbron), E. C., J. MC, 
E. FR. P.F.,, W.0. H, BR. Jed, A. 
BL. H. T. | ree? 


| again till ow 


THE INQUIRER. 


*“QANTON OF VAUD.’* 


“Above all let us remember to give thanks for 
this our beautiful country.” 

THESE words fell on our ears during a 
sermon preached in the village church of 
La Chiésaz, ona bright Sunday in October. 
The church is old and rather large; too 
large, in fact, to be filled by the little knot 
of villagers who gather to worship there at 
half-past nine every Sunday morning. 
Inside it is bare of all decoration or com- 
fort; but, asif to try and atone for this lack 
of beauty, a magnificent creeper has done 
its best for the outside ; and, now at the 
height of its perfection, in richest scarlet 
and crimson tints, it has crept and wound 
itself about the massive stone tower 
until it has almost reached the top. 

On a fine day the sunshine pours in 
through the deep-set windows in long 
slanting lines of gold, doing all in its power 
to light up into warmth and comeliness 
the cold stone floor and wooden benches 
and pulpit ° 

** Seek the Lord, and your hearts shall 
live,’’ were the words chosen by the Swiss 
pastor for the theme of his address. In 
short and simple phrases he spoke to his 
people of the meaning of life, the life of the 
spirit, and then urged them to lift their 
hearts continually to the Father of all 
whilst engaged in their daily work, tending 
their cattle on the mountain side, or work- 
ing in the vineyards. 

** Seek the Lord,’ he repeated, ‘‘ and 
every time you seek Him for a moment in 
prayer a new joy will come to your hearts, 
and you will feel what it means to live. 
Seek Him in all the troubles that come to 
you, and I know you have many, poverty; 
cold, and privations in winter ; seek Him in 
summer time when your burdens are 
lifted, and when your trees are loaded and 
bowed down with fruit ; seek Him in times 
of illness, and seek Him when you are 
strong and. vigorous, and_ especially 
to-day let us seek Him in gratitude for this 
summer’s glorious sunshine, which has 
ripened the grapes and made the sweet 
grass grow for the cattle ; and let us remem- 
ber to give Him thanks for our beautiful 
country, this fair Canton of Vaud spread 
out around us, with its wide Lake and 
majestic mountains, one of the fairest 
spots in all our well-beloved land.’* 

A few more words and the sermon was 
ended, and then, according to the custom 
of the church, the congregation stood 
up, with reverently bent heads, whilst the 
pastor repeated the Lord’s Prayer and gave 
the benediction. 

We came out into the sunny churchyard, 
waited for a short time in the shade of 
the lime trees to hear the singing of the 
children, who were gathered together for 
catechising; and then walked through 


vineyard and orchard, up the cor 


side towards the forest, 

A Sabbath peace seemed to he on all the 
world. The sky was cloudless and in- 
tensely blue; a hawk circled above our 
heads, poising and balancing, and circling 

nt of sight; the forest trees 
were one resplendent mass of colour, 


yellow and brown, gold and crimson, ee 


and between this gorgeous festival of 
autumn tints and ourselves, floated and 


shimmered the most exquisite light silve ry | in 
. haze like a bridal veil ee 
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than hiding the beauty beneath it. No — 
wonder the pastor bade his people give 
thanks for their lovely ‘‘ Paysde Vaud,’* 
and may we not take home the thought 
to ourselves, and forget not to lift our 
hearts in gratitude for the beauty that 
surrounds us, if we have eyes to see it, in — 
whatever country may be our dwelling- 
place. 
KATHARINE F. LAWFORD, 
St. Legier, near Lake of Geneva. 


a ne eer net 


Iw a little book dealing with mission work 
in India, the following explanation of 
the origin of the Sabbath by a little 
Hindu girl is quoted :— 2 

“© And it was Friday and God finished — ic. 
making everything and He was tired. 

So he made Saturday into a resting day 

and it was Sunday. But a long ‘ime 

afterwards it was changed. For Jesus 
was very tired. He had been hurt so’ 

dreadfully that was why He was so tire 
and it was Friday. And he rested in 
cave on Saturday which was Sunda 

And then on the next day he got 

And he changed that day into Sun 

And I think it was because he wan 

another day for resting, because I 

was so very, very ‘areas So ‘tha d 

is our Sunday now.’ 


The statement that God rea 
evidently struck well home ; it became t 
keystone of the theological building. — 
would like, if it were possible, to kno 
which parts strike home, when the gro 
people of the same race are instructed 
the doctrine of the Fall of. Mar th 
Incarnation of the Son. of God, t 
Redemption on -the Cross, and the » 
that await the unbelieving. — 
The new and unexpected emphasis - 
a foreigner gives to our words and 
arguments sometimes compels us to a 
and revise our own thoughts. A r 
version not only of the creation 
but of the redemption story maj 
pected when our missionaries h 
clearly the echoes that their own ; 


awakens. a 


W. Kavu Dunn in the United M 
says, “A Men’s Own should feed th 
the 3.15 service should lead on to 
To take a hall for 3.15 is to break th 
nection with the church at 6.30, 
may get a greater crowd in a hall. or 
but in the end you will do less” 
building. Doubtless it is harder 
get 100 into a church than 500 in 
hall, but it will be easier to | 
that 100 back to worship in | 
building the same evenl Be: 
of that 500 to follow you ac 


The ‘chapel Men’s Own is ‘31 
does better work. ike 
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THE INQUIRER. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT 
AND UNITARIANISM. 


From ‘‘ THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 2 
NovemsBer 12, Boston, Mass. 


Wirs characteristic frankness, and also 
with great wisdom, President Roosevelt 
has expressed his opinion concerning the 
attempt to discredit and defeat Hon. 
William H. Taft, the President-elect, 
because he is a Unitarian. In answer to 
an inquirer, he re-states the principles 
upon which our government was founded. 
We give the letter in full as we find it in 
the daily press :— 

My dear Sir,—I have received your 
letter, running in part as follows :— 

** While it is claimed almost universally 

; that religion should not enter into politics, 
yet there is no denying that it does, and the 
mass of the voters who are not Catholics will 
not support a man for any office, especially 
for President of the United States, who is 
a Roman Catholic. Since Taft has been 

_ nominated for President by the Republican 

party, it is being circulated, and is con- 

_ stantly urged as a reason for not voting 

_ for Taft, that he is an infidel [Unitarian] 

and wife and brother Roman Catholics. 

_. . If his feelings are in sympathy with 

the Roman Catholic Church, on account of 
his wife and brother being Catholics, that 
would be objectionable to sufficient number 
of voters to defeat him. On the other 
hand, if he is an infidel, that would be sure 
to mean defeat. . . . I am writing 

aa this letter for the sole purpose of giving 

r. Taft an opportunity to let ve world 

snow what his religious belief is.’ 

I received many such letters as yours 

_ during the campaign, expressing dissatis- 

egos with Mr. Taft on religious grounds, 
some of them on the ground that he was 

Jnitarian, and others on the ground that 

vas suspected to be in sympathy with 
iolics. I did not answer any of these 

thers during the campaign, because I 

regarded it as an outrage even to agitate 
such a question as a man’s religious 

__ eonvictions with the purpose of influencing 

s ‘a political election. 

__ But now v that the campaign is over, when 

there is Ueselg es for men calmly to 


or 
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se you fio i in your letter would lead, 
sh to invite them to consider them, 
have selected your letter to answer 
e you advance both the objections 
monly urged against Mr. Taft—namely, 
he is a Unitarian and also that he is 
ected of sympathy with the Catholics. 


purely his own ceiiate concern, and 
matter between him and his Maker— 
for his own conscience—and to 
; to be made public under penalty 
litical discrimination is to negative 
first principles of our government, 
ic rantee complete religious liberty 
the right to each man to act in religious 
as his own conscience dictates. Mr. 
rer asked my advice in the matter ; 
» had asked it, I should have 
cally advised him against thus 
publicly his religious belief. 
id for a statement of a 
ious belief can have no 
pean there may be dis- 
ns i because of 


. 
Pry a . 
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holder of one faith means retaliatory 
discrimination against men of other faiths. 
The inevitable result of entering upon 
such a practice would be an abandonment 
of our real freedom of conscience and a 
reversion to the dreadful conditions of 
religious dissension which, in so many 
lands, have proved fatal to true liberty, 
to true religion, and to all advance in 
civilisation. 

To discriminate against a thoroughly 
upright citizen because he belongs to 
some particular church, or because, like 
Abraham Lincoln, he has not avowed his 
allegiance to any church, is an outrage 
against that liberty of conscience which is 
one of the foundations of American life. 
You are entitled to know whether a man 
seeking your suffrage is a man of clean 
and upright life, honourable in all his 
dealings with his fellows, and fit by 
qualification and purpose to do well in the 
great office for which he is a candidate ; 
but you are not entitled to know matters 
which lie purely between himself and his 
Maker, 

Ifitis proper or legitimate to oppose a man 
for being a Unitarian, as was John Quincy 
Adams, for instance, as is the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, at the present moment 
chaplain of the Senate, and an American 
of whose life all good Americans are 
proud, then it would be equally proper to 
support or oppose a man because of his 
view on justification by faith, or the 
method of administering the sacrament, 
or the gospel of salvation by works. If 
you once enter on such a career, there is 
absolutely no limit at which you can 
legitimately stop. 

So much for your objections to Mr. Taft 
because he is a Unitarian. Now, for your 
objections to him because you think his 
wife and brother to be Roman Catholics. 
‘As it happened, they are not ; but, if they 
were, or if he were a Roman Catholic 
himself, it ought not to affect in the 
slightest degree any man’s supporting him 
for the position of President. 

You say that the mass of the voters 
that are not Catholics will not support a 
man for any office, especially for President 
of the United States, who is a Roman 
Catholic. I believe that when you say 
this you foully slander your fellow-country- 
men. I do not for one moment believe 
that the mass of our fellow-citizens, or 
that any considerable number of our 
fellow-citizens, can be influenced by such 
narrow bigotry as to refuse to vote for any 
thoroughly upright and fit man because 
he happens to have a particular religious 
ereed. Such a consideration should never 
be treated as a reason for either supporting 
or opposing a candidate for a political 
QimEe ee 

Are you aware that there are several 
States in this Union where the majority of 
the people are now Catholics ? I should re- 
probate in the severest terms the Catholics 
in those States (or in any other States) 
who refused to vote for the most fit man 
because he happened to be a Protestant, 
and my condemnation would be exactly as 


severe for Protestants who, under reversed 


circumstances, refused to vote for a 
Catholic. 

In public life I am happy to say that I 
have known many men who were elected 


e | and constantly re-elected to office in 
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districts where the great majority of their 
constituents were of a different religious 
belief. 

I know Catholics who have for many 
years represented constituencies mainly 
Protestant, and Protestants who have for 
many years represented constituencies 
mainly Catholic ; and among the Congress- 
men whom I knew particularly well was 
one man of Jewish faith who represented 
a district in which there were hardly any 
Jews at all. All of these men, by their 
very existence in political life, refute the 
slander you have uttered against your 
fellow-Americans. 

I believe that this republic will endure 
for many centuries. If so, there will, 
doubtless, be among its presidents Protes- 
tants and Catholics and, very probably at 
some time, Jews. 

Thave consistently tried, while President, 
to act in relation to my fellow-Americans 
of Catholic faith as I hope that any future 
President who happens to be a Catholic 
will act toward his fellow-Americans of 
Protestant faith. Had I followed any 
other course, I should have felt that I was 
unfit to represent the American people. 

In my Cabinet, at the present moment, 
there sit, side by side, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Christian and Jew, each man chosen 
because in my belief he is peculiarly fit 
to exercise on behalf of all our people the 
duties of the office to which I have 
appointed him. In no case does the man’s 
religious belief in any way influence his 
discharge of his duties, save as it makes 
him more eager to act justly and uprightly 
in his relations to all men. 

The same principles that have obtained 
in appointing the members of my Cabinet, 
the highest officials under me, the officials 
to whom is entrusted the work of carrying 
out all the important policies of my 
administration, are the principles upon 
which all good Americans should act in 
chocsing, whether by election or appoint- 
ment, the men to fill any office from the 
highest to the lowest in the land. 

THEODORE RoosEvELT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


| The Hditor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BH INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITHR’S NAMD, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender's.] 

bate. ln 
JOHN POUNDS’ HOUSE. 
Tramntneé Home For Poor GiIRLs FoR 
Domestic Service, Sr. Srmon’s-Roap, 
SourTHsEA, 

Sir,—May I again venture to ask your 
help in making known the pressing needs 
of the Home ? 

In the conflict of opinion as to the merits 
or demerits of any charitable enterprise, 
I can confidently make an appeal on behalf 
of this institution, because it is one in 
which the necessity for self-help is strongly 
inculeated, and its service to the town of 
Portsmouth in affording to many a poor 
girl the chance of self-improvement and 
usefulness is freely acknowledged. 

But it is an Unitarian work, and for that 
reason, and no other, the clergy and 
ministers of all denominations stand aloof, 
and decline to help or support it. ‘There 
are some who would not enter its doors. 
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In spite of this non-recognition the 
work continues to grow even against our 
own wishes and judgment. It is healthy, 
vigorous, and needed, so that it cannot 
help but increase. We have fifteen beds 
always occupied, and girls begging to be 
admitted. We are at the beginning of a 
winter that will strain all the resources 
we can command, for we are deeply in 
debt—to the extent of at least £30—and 
we are sadly in want of blankets and other 
necessaries. 

For the past twelve vears I have given 
the greater part of my time, and used every 
means to build up this work, and place 
the Home on a firm footing, but the 
anxiety and work are now so great that I 
feel the time has arrived when cur 
Unitarian friends and subscribers must 
decide whether the Home is to be kept 
in our own hands, by means of more and 
larger subscriptions, or whether our com- 
mittee must be thrown open to the workers 
in other churches and help asked from 
them. It is a work of which we are justly 
proud, and conducted as the home has been 
on the broad-minded methods of our beauti- 
ful and rational faith, free of creed and 
dogma, it has done as valuable a work as 
many far larger and better supported 
institutions, for we gain the hearts and 
confidence of our girls. 

Let me ask those friends who can to 
help us to discharge this debt of £80, 
the weight of which must of necessity take 
away much of the personal happiness, and 
hopefulness in our werk. 
Mary Rocers. 


——__¢——_____. 


THE LATEST EDUCATION BILL. 


Sir,—May I crave space for a few 
personal words on the latest Education 
Bill? The issues involved are more closely 
concerned with civil and religious liberty 
than with party politics, or I should not 
have troubled you. JI have read the 
expositions of the Bill, and examined its 
clauses. It is clumsily drafted in places, 
and not always easy to understand, but I 
confess it seems to me to be the most 
unsatisfactory of the whole series of 
unlucky attempts made by the present 
Government to deal with the Hducation 
question. 

I did not myself expect to be satisfied 
by a compromise arrived at by the give- 
and-take of the representatives of the 
Anglican Church and orthodox Noncon- 
formity, but I did look for some truer 
regard for the rights and wishes of ordinary 
citizens, as distinguished from sectarians. 
The parents, children, and teachers (as is 
usual in these controversies) evidently 
received scant consideration. ‘To turn the 
old Board Schools into the unhappy 
hunting and recruiting ground of ecclesias- 
tics and theologians, to break up the unity 
of the school, and separate the children 
into rival sects, is a calamity to be deeply 
deplored. 


Had a Conservative Government made 


the proposals contained in the present Bill, 
I think I can-see Dr. Clifford, Dr. Horton, 
and many another stalwart putting on his 
war-paint, and shouting himself hoarse in 
denunciation. I cannot myself perceive 
that the proposals are any wiser or better 
because they are put forward Fae a Liberal 
Government, : 


Norgate. 10s. we Petes vy’ 


What, in short, are the serious defects 
of this latest Education Bill? They are 
as follows :—- 

(1) Religious instruction in public schools 
is for the first time made compulsory. 

(2) Religious denominations are given a 
statutory right of entry into public schools 
during school hours. 

(3) Teachers, though nominally free 
from tests, are to be subjected to entreaty 
by interested sectarians, and afterwards to 
orders by Educational authorities. 

(4) Public money is to be lavishly 
expended in the case of certain schools, 
and its distribution left to denominational 
organisations, without proper educational 
safecuards or public control. 

There might have been some justifica- 
tion for a compromise in the case of Church 
schools reluctantly handed over to the 
public authority, though the talk of the 

‘immense sacrifice ’? made by denomina- 
tional managers must raise a smile among 
those who have had practical experience in 
the closing or transfer of these schools. I 
am not surprised that a goodly number of 
bishops, clergy, and ministers are rubbing 
their hands in glee over this latest sectarian 
victory. The Nonconformists are mainly 
responsible for the hopeless muddle into 
which the Education question is once more 
plunged. They have all along (with a 
few noble exceptions) been afraid of their 
own principles, and they will doubtless 
reap their reward. But to suppose that 
the present Bill, should it become an Act 
of Parliament, will bring peace or settle 
the Education controversy in England 
even for a dozen years, is, in my opinion, 
an idle dream—unless, indeed, cynical 
Parliamentarians are right in thinking that 
its mischievous and retrogressive clauses 
will speedily become a dead letter ! 

W. Coprtanp Bowir. 

16, Glenmore-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

November 26.. 


NATIONAL IDEALISM AGAIN.* 


Tuis goodly volume of 467 pages is a 
companion volume to Dr. Coit’s ‘* National 
Idealism and a State Church,’ of which I 
recently gave a brief notice. The domina- 
ting idea of both books is that of the develop- 
ment of religious forcesin England to form 
a single comprehensive National Church, 
from which all belief in anything super- 
human will have passed away, giving place 
to a particular type of ethical idealism. 
The object of the present volume is to 
show how the Book of Common Prayer 
may so be re-interpreted and revised as to 
serve as the manual of such a cult in such 
a Church. 

To one not sharing in a particular 
principle a lengthy application of that 
principle to a concrete instance is apt to 
grow tedious. The very length and elabor- 
ation of Dr. Coit’s new publication are 
against it, and will deter many from 
pursuing its argument to the end. And 
this is a pity, because amidst much that is 
hardly *‘ worth the candle,’’ there is much 


that is highly suggestive and deeply | 


impressive. 


The first two chapters deal with the Ten 
Commandments, and at the began Dr. le 


* «« National Idealism and the Book of Com: 
Prayer.’’ By Stanton Coit, ig D. 4 
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Coit presents his fundamental thesis that 
the term ‘‘God’’ stands for a fact of 
ethical experience and for nothing more, 
‘* Righteousness itself is the only true and 
living God—the only true and living God 
is nothing more and nothing less than 

righteousness.”’ This contention comes in 
again and again throughout the book, and, 

as I have previously mentioned, brings up 

many questions which Dr. Coit nowhere 

adequately discusses, much less answers. 

The Commandments are taken seratim, 

and, apart from the fundamental thesis, — 
the attempt to bring them ‘‘ up to date ”’ 

has a good deal of practical value. The 

treatment of the Lord’s Prayer in the next _ 
two chapters has necessarily less worth in — 

the eyes of one who feels that Dr. Coit 
is largely out of touch with the pro- 
foundest element in its spirit. Tointerpret 
‘Father’ when applied to God as” 
signifying “‘ the good-will which inhere 
in the community as a whole and is orem 
ised in the State,’’ is merely to confess an 
inability to enter into an experience that — 

a given term historically covers, and to 
appeal to another. So in investigating ‘the 
meaning of ‘‘ forgive us our trespasses,’ 
Dr. Coit concludes ‘that the good- 
among men throughout the. natio 
supplicated to forgive the transgressis 
of the penitent, whose penitence, of cours 
can then consist in nothing more than 
desire to become identified in purpe 
and service with the universal will « 
humanity.’’ That this is a part of the 
meaning of that aspiration after for, 
ness that follows wrong-doing may — 
fully admitted. But it is not the w 
for God is more than idealised ae 


“pe 


of 
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of that. “In the dipeneaoet x he; r 
and articles that follows it is interestin 
note that Dr. Coit is out of sympathy W1 
the modern ‘‘ free ’’ church position. — 
criticises Sir John Seeley’s attitude a 
the contention of the Roman Cathol 
Modernists. ‘‘ The Church cannot aff 
to surrender dogma. She may need 
re-interpret it and revise it or reject 
but always for another formula; 
do without any dogma is for her to ¢ 
intellectual suicide.’? And Ste) this 
of a National Church turns out 
dream of a formulated, dogmati 
formity, after all. 
Well, many have indulged in 
dreams, but in view of human his 
time that reasonable men gave 
pastime. But this explains Dr. 
high valuation of the old Church C 
and his eagerness to bring them 1 
with his fundamental thesis. An 
ally he insists on the Ath 
the finest of them all, with the d 
the Trinity and the damna al 
boot. The Trinity—what. 
the ethical idealist ? The wo rid 
through the centuries for its true in 
tion; and the ethical idealis b 
the key. Principle, Person, 
we know at last, compose tl 
nature of Triune Deity! 
they did not know it t thems 
was in the ee 
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extended lectionary, discusses the services 
of Baptism, Communion, Marriage, and 
Burial. There is a plea for complete 
immersion in the baptismal ceremony, and 
a highly original and interesting scheme 
for transforming the Communion ceremony 
into a real supper, since from such it took 
its rise. ‘‘ This problem can scarcely be 
counted one of immediate urgency in 
ecclesiastical politics . . . but I have 
been unable to refrain from picturing to 
myself the churches themselves, now so 
gloomily empty for the major portion of 
the week, filled at least one evening 
in every seven by communicants taking 
their evening meal together. The 
beautiful appropriateness of the church 
buildings as banqueting-halls would also 
be in favour of such a use of them.’’ 
In no connection does Dr. Coit plead for 
a more drastic reform than in the Prayer 
Book Marriage Service. The Service is 
based on a Pauline view of the relation of 
husband and wife, a view which the world 
has happily grown beyond and above, and 
thousands will heartily agree with Dr. 
Coit that the new attitude ought to be 
reflected in the nation’s ritual. ‘‘ Wives 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands 
as unto the Lord. For the husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the Church: and he is the saviour 
of the body. Therefore, as the Church is 
subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to 
their own husbands in everything.’’ This 
idea Dr. Coit easily riddles. But Paul, 
though some of his ideas may be ‘‘ cast as 
tubbish to the void’’ to-day, merits a 
gentler method of criticism than that 
employed by Dr. Coit. To accuse him of 
_ “* brutal insolence’’ in his teaching is 
surely to offend in criticising what gives 
offence. Let us hope that Dr. Coit is 
really meaning to accuse thus only those 
f _ who would endorse this view of Paul’s 
to-day. 
Finally, a word on the fundamental 
thesis that God is simply the abstract 
moral Ideal. The crux is in bringing this 
view into relationship with the non-human 
element in the universe—physical nature-— 
and the power or powers that reign there. 
_ To this question Dr. Coit gives two or three 
pages in treating of the Hebrew Nature 
Psalms. His answer is: ‘‘ Although one 
red hesitate to assert that the universal 
power of nature is itself a personal spirit 


iio 


; - of infinite love and wisdom, one can never 
_ deny that love and wisdom are the supreme 
é  realities—nay, that we have no reason to 


believe that nature herself exists except in 
5 the perception of conscious beings.’’ In 
spite of the last clause, which is only a 
eae half truth, Dr. Coit has manifestly trans- 
 eended his conception of Reality as purely 
human, and testified of -what is super- 
- human himself. Man’ 8 love and wisdom 
are obviously not the *‘ supreme realities ’ 
expressed in the universe and its ordering. 
And there is no logical recourse for him 
save to confess the existence of a higher 
~ Power than man’s, which holds the worlds 
its keeping, and in which we mortals 
© live and move and have our being.”’ 
Along this line Ethical Idealism will 
PL Jala ultimately escape from its 
ped, one-sided Sar te Into a 


CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY.* 


WE suppose that Voltaire must be held 
responsible for the title of this volume. 
In order to justify it and to make it 
something more than a plagiarism in 
historical nomenclature, the first four 
chapters are devoted exclusively to the 
affairs of France. But the editors them- 
selves are careful to point out that the 
personality of the Grand Monarque had 
not the significance of that of his great 
revolutionary successor for the organic 
development of Europe, which makes it 
almost inevitable for the historian to speak 
of a Napoleonic era. ‘‘ Louis XIV.,’’ 
they remind us, ‘*‘ though endowed with 
some truly royal qualities, and, above all, 
with that of knowing how to choose the 
chief agents of his policy at home and 
abroad, was himself no great statesman 
and nothing of a general; his monarchy 
was not his creation, he was without real 
initiative, and no intellectual effort asso- 
ciated with his reign was due to his personal 
inspiration.’* Side by side with the 
growth of an absolute system of govern- 
ment and the movements of opposition 
which it generated, other forces of a more 
obscure and intricate character were at 
work, to which ample justice is done in 
these pages. There is, for instance, the 
appearance of Russia as a factor in 
European policy, a section of the history 
which is in the very competent hands of 
Professor Bury and Mr. R. Nisbet Bain ; 
there is the foundation of the Prussian 
Monarchy and the reign of the Great 
Elector; and there is the rise of the 
Eastern Question into the dignity of a poli- 
tical obsession, a position which it has re- 
tained ever since. There are three chapters 
dealing specially with religious and ecclesi- 
astical topics, to which it is fitting that 
reference should be made in these columns. 
Viscount St. Cyres writes on the Gallican 
Church, and it falls accordingly to his lot 
to deal with the history of Jansenism, the 
influence of Bossuet, and the leaders of the 
Quietist movement. Professor Gwatkin 
writes on the history of religious toleration 
in England during the seventeenth century, 
while the Rev. M. Kaufmann is responsible 
for a chapter on Latitudinarianism and 
Pietism, in which he ranges over a great 
variety of topics from Chillingworth’s 
‘* Religion of Protestants ’’ and Jeremy 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Liberty of Prophesying’’ to 
Spinoza and Jacob Boehme and Spener. 
For the benefit of English readers, who 
ought to know more of Irish history than 
is politically fashionable, we may recom- 
mend Mr. Dunlop’s account of events in 
Ireland, with its tragic military episodes 
and punitive acts of repression, from 1660 
to 1700. 

As is usual in the Cambridge Modern 
History, a few chapters dealing with 
literature have been interjected without 
any attempt at complete or even adequate 
treatment. The chapter on the Literature 
of the English Restoration, in which 
Milton is the reigning luminary, is of 
special interest at the present time. 
There is also a chapter on the growth of 
European science written by Mr. W. W. 
Rouse Ball and the late Sir Michael 


why not also the history of scholarship 
and criticism and other departments of 
intellectual activity ? 

This volume has the same qualities and 
limitations which we have noticed in its 
predecessors. They are virtues or defects 
according to the point of view from which 
it is judged. It is a mine to dig in, not 
a book to enjoy. But the darkest mine 
may yield a wealth of splendid ore. 

Wx Hed; 
————EE 
THE BOOK OF ESTHER.* 

Most readers of the Bible would agree 
that, inspiration apart, the Bible would be 
better without the book of Esther. And 
those who ascribe the whole of the Bible 
to the agency of the Holy Ghost must find 
it hard to understand why He thought fit 
to include in it this disagreeable book. 
The story told in it is a mixture of 
sensuality and savage bigotry, morally 
revolting and historically worthless. It is 
a Jewish midrash of the worst type, 
enormously -popular amongst Jews, but 
only through its appeal to the lowest 
elements in the Jewish character. For 
Christians it has no value at all, and its 
only interest is that of an ancient document, 
affording problems for the linguist and the 
student of folk-lore, 

As one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment it is expounded in its turn in the 
International Critical Commentary, and in 
the volume under notice Dr. Paton has 
performed his task with a thoroughness 
far greater than is called for by any merits 
in the book itself. Dr. Paton is a scholar, 
with a scholar’s self-respect and the pride 
that will not stoop to careless work. He 
gives, accordingly, a book which is far 
more valuable than the text on which it is 
based, though it will be studied chiefly by 
scholars, and does not appeal to the 
general reader. He has no difficulty in 
showing that the story told in the book 
of Esther is not history, but legend; and 
he inclines to the theory that its origin is 
Babylonian, though as yet no close counter- 
part has been discovered in Babylonian 
literature. Of course, the purpose of the 
book, as every reader knows, is to describe 
the origin of the Jewish feast of Purim. 
And it would seem to be the fact that 
that feast was not of Jewish origin at all, 
though it became perhaps the most popular 
of all Jewish feasts. Dr. Paton connects 
with its character as a season of merry- 
making the well-known fact that the 
name of God does not once occur in the 
book of Esther. It was meant, he says, 
“to be read at the annual merry-making 
of Purim, for which the Mishnah lays 
down the rule that people are to drink 
until they are unable to distinguish between 
‘ Blessed be Mordecai’ and ‘ Cursed be 
Haman.’ On such occasions the name of 
God might be profaned, if it occurred in 
the reading, and therefore it was deemed 
best to omit it altogether. The book is 
not irreligious, it is non-religious. The 
author believes in God, but he has no such 
consciousness of His presence as appears in 
the Prophets and the Psalms. Alone of 
all the books in the O.T., he ascribes 
deliverance to men instead of to God. 
Fasting is the only religious rite he 


Foster ; but if science is to be included, 
* «« The Cambridge Modern History.”? Vol. V. 
The Age of Louis XIV. (Cambridge: At the 


16s, net.) 


University Press, 


*«The Book of Esther.’ International 
Critical Commentary. L. B. Paton, D.D, (T. 
& T, Clark, 10s, 6d.) 
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mentions.’’ This explanation of the omis- 
sion of the name of God is plausible ; and 
yet, if it is correct,it hardly explains why 
in the later Jewish additions to the book 
of Esther the divine name occurs fre- 
quently, and several prayers are introduced. 
It would seem that the Jews themselves 
felt the want of a reference to God, and 
supplied it. No doubt these later ad- 
ditions were not part of the Canon, and the 
reading of them at Purim was not a sacred 
duty. But there is something revolting in 
the idea that the name of God was left out 
in order that there might be debauchery 
without risk of profanity. The real pro- 
fanity is in banishing the name of God for 
such a purpose. Dr. Paton feels a proper 
contempt for the teaching of the book on 
its moral side—or, rather, from the moral 
point of view, for it has no moral side. 
And he quotes with approval Luther’s 
verdict; ‘‘I am so hostile to this book 
that I wish it did not exist, for it Judaizes 
too much, and has too much heathen 
naughtiness.’’ As heartily agreeing in that 
verdict, I may be excused from spending 
further time upon it. Readers of Tue 
Inquirer will not, unless for purposes of 
scholarly research, care to pursue the 
subject. The student will find in Dr. 
Paton’s book all that he can want, admir- 
ably arranged and presented. May he be 
duly grateful. R. T. Herrorp. 
a eee 
SHORT NOTICES. 

Songs for Children, Music and Words 
by Mary Elizabeth Richmond, will be 
welcome in many homes, where the children 
like to sing and enjoy bright verses. They 
are charming home songs for small children, 
and add a pleasant feature to our associa- 
tions with Miss Richmond, whom many 
will remember as the ardent representative 
of the Wellington Unitarian Church, New 
Zealand, at our Whitsuntide meetings last 
year, and subsequently at the Boston Inter- 
national. There are twelve songs, of which 
one is a lullaby, and in the rest there is 
humour blended with good sense, as well as 
music. One song is on ‘‘ Good Boys and 
Bad,’’ with contrasted verses. ‘‘ We 
don’t like a giggling, wriggling boy, who 
can’t sit still,’ and ‘‘ has not any will,’’ 
and on the other hand, ‘‘ We all like a 
brave little, grave little boy, who’s full of 
sense,’? and ‘‘ rarely gives offence; He 
laughs, but in reason, and never out of 
season, He’s such a little, steady, little 
ready little boy; He’s full of common 
sense.’? And then there is a ‘‘ snappy 
little, scrappy little boy,’’ a ‘‘ very criss- 
cross crabby little boy,’’ and in contrast 
**a plucky little, lucky little boy, who’s 
stout and strong ’’ ; and ‘‘ knows when he 
is wrong.” The last song is one about “ The 
Little Princess,” who “never said ‘won’t,’ 
and always said ‘ please,’ She went to bed 
just when you told her,’’ and the music 
is suited admirably to the words. (Philip 
Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Is. 
net. By post, 1s. 1d.) 

Two Songs for Medium Voice, « Sweet 
Maid Spring,’’? and ‘‘ Morning Music.’ 
Words by-the Rev. W. G. Tarrant. Music 
by Ethel A. Bredall. These are delight- 
ful, and we welcome with great pleasure 
especially the setting of ‘‘ Sweet Maid 
Spring ’’ to music. Miss Bredall seems to us 
just to have caught the charming lilt of the 
verse which must long have been a favourite 


with readers of Mr. Tarrant’s ‘‘ Bee 
Songs.’’ 
‘* The willow-wren is back again, 
The tit sings in the tree, 
The dormouse stretches in his den 
And wonders what can be ! 
And out he creeps, and loud he cheeps, 
So glad is everything, 
When over Winter’s shoulder peeps 


The sweet Maid Spring.’’ 


‘* Morning Music ’’ is more difficult, but 
also beautiful. (To be had at the Book 
Room, Hssex Hall, or from the composer 
3, Birdhurst-road, Croydon. Is. net; by 
post Is. 2d.) 

Fairy Tales from the Harz Mountains, by 
Alfred C. Fryer, author of ‘‘ The Book of 
English Fairy Tales,’’ ‘‘ Travels in Dream- 
land,’’ ‘‘ Vic.’’ Illustrated by Alice M. 
Odgers. This is a book out in good time 
for Christmas, which on account of the 
illustrations will have a special interest 
for many of our readers. Mr. Fryer is 
already well-known for his admirable gift 
as a story-teller, and in the romantic 
legends of the Harz Mountains he has an 
altogether congenial subject. Whoever 
looks at the pictures of the Fisherman and 
the Little Grey Man, and the Mannikin in 
the Moonlight, will certainly want to read 
the stories ; and if he wants a good shudder 
let him look at ‘‘ The Terrible Fate of the 
Proud Princess,’’ facing p. 72. Miss Alice 
Odgers has certainly gained in power since 
she illustrated Dr. Brooke Herford’s Old 
Testament Stories. .‘‘Hlse and the 
flowers ’’ makes a really charming picture. 
(David Nutt. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Angling and Art in Scotland, some Fish- 
ing Experiences Related and Illustrated by 
Ermest E. Briggs, R.I.,; is a book which 
makes a two-fold appeal—to the ardent 
fisherman who can share also in the enthu- 
siasm and frank merriment of boyish holi- 
days, and to the artist and lover of Nature. 


For us the book has also a special personal 


interest, for Mr. Briggs bears a name 
known and honoured in the fellowship of 
our churches, and especially in Yorkshire. 
Of the four brothers, whose adventures on 
fishing expeditions in Scotland in the old 
days are here narrated, the eldest, alas! is 
no longer with us. He had been Lord 
Mayor of Leeds, and two years ago we had 
sorrowfully to record his death. There was 
a fine example of Mr. Ernest Briggs’s water- 
colours at the Franco-British Exhibition, 
and we have grown accustomed to meeting 
with him in the water-colour room at the 
Academy. In this book thirty-two of his 
pictures are admirably reproduced in 
colours, full of the charm of Scottish 
scenery, the mountain streams, the lochs, 
the moorlands, and the hills themselves, 
both in Galloway and in the Highlands. 
The pictures are ours, and we delight in 
them, whether we are fishermen or not, but 
Mr. Briggs declares that ‘‘ the angler 
appreciates the beautics of scenery more 
than others, through his intimate know- 
ledge of Nature.”? On that point we must 
remain heretical, but willingly confess that 


here is one angler, whose narrative is full of 


ardour, and also of pleasant humour in the’ hours. of Ia 
and pois 


recounting of boyish stories, who at the 


same time has the true insight of an orate : 


and the power to make us sharers of | 
keen enjoyment of the glorious country i 
which he pursues his other 
Tegnamatte 128 6d. net 
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WHAT WE BELIEVE.* i 
By Epwarp T. DrvINE. 
Faitu is a therapeutic agent, much 


by charlatans and quacks. 
great energiser, through which we tap 
new levels of physical and mental resources. 
Faith is the universal socialising power, 


transforming savages into citizens, and — 


resolving ancient inheritances of animal 
fear and personal hatred and selfish egotism 
into wholesome antagonism to that which — 
injures society, and a ‘desire for that higher 

individual good which is to be found onh 

in the common welfare. 
build up our faith, in reason and mutual 


understanding, and let us not, thionenens 


Faith is the © 
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craven fear of being misjudged, neglect to 


formulate our creed either in religion or ies < 


hygiene, or yet in social work. 

We believe in men. In spite of are 
dividual failures and incomplete live 
in spite of war and crime; in spite 
suffering and disease ; in spite of ace 
and premature death; even in spi 
poverty and dependence ; we beli 
the inherent nobility and the late 
dency towards the good in the hum 
The failure is accidental, partial, te: 
The desire for right living and ra 
conduct is universal, natural, an 
end dominant. 

Love for mankind, such as soc 
for example, assumes, and_ 
even to our enemies, as Chris 
enjoins, implies that “ the last a 
mankind is lovable. A bad hered 
bad education, a vicious environ? 
ill-timed temptation, limiting or dist 
habits, an imperfect bodily m¢ 
or some other impediment, may i 
instance for the time being th 
full development of personalit 
as surely as physical nature on 
tends towards health, so surely ¢ 
soul of man tend also towards 
towards development into a 8 
bour-loving, law- -abiding, | genui 
lised being. This our faith is 
in an abstraction, but in the 
human beings who make our 
and who people the earth in 1 
tion, in those who toil in factor 
railways, in those who throng 
and stores, in our children a 
in school, in women who live a 
in those who earn their livelihood 
even in those forlorn men an 
who ask for charity and in thos 
themselves outside the pal 
life by infringing upon the la 
and the criminal, we ‘beli 
quite as much as in the rich a1 
Very often their burdens 
and their shortcomings mon 
excused. | 

We believe in natural | 
physical and in the spi 
that the two worlds are 
Rum poisons. Vi 
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a low standard of living, are not merely 
results of an inherited uneconomic and 
unsocial regime, though they are that 
primarily. They are also, secondarily, 
causes—and the main causes—of the grave 
social evils under which our towns groan 
and even our farms cry aloud for relief. 
Men are at least in so far free that they 
may do the things which injure the 
body and deform the soul, and it is our 
duty to learn for ourselves, and to teach 
others as we have opportunity, how to 
exercise wise choice. To do this we must 
be able to gain their confidence, first by 
sincere, disinterested sympathy, and then 
by such careful study and patient con- 
sideration of the great common needs of 
men, and of the special needs of our own 
neighbours as shall enable us to teach 
truth and avoid error. We shall make no 
mistake if we dwell earnestly upon the 
value of temperance, justice and charity ; 
of fresh air, simple nutritious food and 
rational exercise; of the cultivation of 
those personal habits which by common 
consent are called good and those qualities 
of co-operation and good fellowship which 
fit one to play his part in the community. 
For the reason that we believe in law 
we seek to bring all men to a better under- 
standing of its operation in all spheres 
which vitally affect their welfare. 
_ We believe in religion. Worship and 
spiritual communion are among the first 
of all means of individual growth and social 
integration. Because social work is for 
‘the most part unsectarian it is sometimes 
most erroneously thought to be irreligious. 


_ The fact is that the whole religious world 


is becoming insufferably weary of sec- 
tarianism, and it is safe to say that if the 
divisions in the churches had not been 
created in the past they would not now 
be deliberately established. The organisa- 
tion of charity on an unsectarian basis has 
_ served to strengthen rather than undermine 


true religion. Hebrew, Catholic, Presby- 
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terian, Methodist and Unitarian have 
worked together with religious fervour 
and an essentially common faith for the 
regeneration of families whose affairs have 


_met shipwreck, for the establishment of 
charitable institutions, for the repeal of 


unjust statutes, for the creation of a frag- 
mentary bit of the kingdom of heaven in 
some neglected corner of the earth. One 


day their faith will become articulate, 
their hands will join in a more perfect 


union and the deep underlying harmony 
of all religious life will become apparent. 
We believe in service. For some months 
the writer has been under pledge to write 
on the subject of friendly visiting. That 
pledge is now we trust at least partially 
fulfilled. Even as we believe in religion, in 
_ law, and in the latent promise in the soul 
of all God’s creatures, so we believe in 
the utility and the beauty of personal 
_ service in every well considered form. We 
believe in it so seriously and sincerely 


_ that we deem visitors worthy of selection 


training. A capacity for friendship, 
together with an interest in the particular 
family, and a capacity for helping them, 
are the first qualifications. 


« 


AN’s power of conscience is the 


‘Theodore Parker. — 
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You may be surprised, perhaps, to hear 
that Christian had a wife and four boys. 
It seems strange that you have not heard 
of them, but this was because they would 
not go with him on his pilgrimage. Now, 
some years after ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ’’ was published, Bunyan thought it 
seemed a pity that people should not hear 
what became of them. So he wrote a 
second part, which I liked best when I 
was a little girl. 

He also calls this part of the story a 
dream. The wife was named Christiana, 
and the boys were Matthew, Samuel, 
Joseph, and little James. After Christian 
had left them, his wife became dissatisfied 
with her life, and began to feel that he had 
chosen something better; and at last she 
made up her mind to take the boys and 
follow him. Some of her neighbours tried 
to persuade her to stay, and told her of the 
hard journey and the troubles and dangers 
she was likely to meet. But Christiana 
only said: ‘‘ The bitter must come before 
the sweet, and that also will make the sweet 
the sweeter.’’ So, witha girlnamed Mercy, 
who decided to join them, they set out. 

They went the same way as Christian, 
and, like him, found many troubles. Soon 
after they started, they saw some plum- 
trees hanging over a wall, and though their 
mother forbade them, the boys stole the 
fruit, which made one of them very ill; 
so he had to have the doctor. 

At one time they stayed a night at Mr. 
Interpreter’s house. This was a kind of 
museum, and Mr. Interpreter showed them 
many wonderful things. Among them 
were some living pictures. One was of a 
man with a muck-rake who was turning 
over filth on the floor, and searching 
among it to see what he could find. Just 
over him stood an angel offering him a 
golden crown; but the man never looked 
up, but still raked over the rubbish. Mr. 
Interpreter told them there were many 
people like this, who spend their lives in 
getting the things of this world and never 
look at the heavenly crown. After supper 
they had music and singing. You remem- 
ber how fond Bunyan was of music? He 
makes all the nice people in his books fond 
of it too. 

The next day a brave, strong soldier, 
named Greatheart, was sent with them to 
protect them on their journey. When 
they came to Hill Difficulty he helped 
them, taking little James by the hand, 
who said, as he thanked him: ‘‘ My 
mother told me the way to Heaven is asa 
ladder, and the way to Hell is down a 
hill. But I had rather go up the ladder 
to Life, than down the hill to Death.’’ 
They, too, rested a while at the House 
Beautiful, and went down the hill into 
the Valley of Humiliation. Here they 
saw a shepherd-boy minding his father’s 
sheep, and singing as he watched them. 
This is his pretty little song :— 

** He that is down needs fear no fall ; 

He that is low, no pride ; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his Guide. 
I am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much; 
And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest such,”’ 
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In the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
they had several frights. Once a grim, fierce 
lion came after them, but when Mr. Great- 
heart faced it with drawn sword it ran off. 
Next a giant met them, and Mr. Great- 
heart had a hard fight, but at last conquered 
and killed him. By-and-by they were 
joined by other pilgrims. One was Mr. 
Honesty, who was very good company. 
Then there was Mr. Feeble-Mind, a poor 
man whom Captain Greatheart delivered 
from the clutches of Giant Slaygcod, 
whose head he cut off; also lame Mr. 
Ready-to-halt, with his crutches, who 
trudged along with Feeble-mind; 

They had to pass through Vanity Fair, 
but they found it a much better place than 
when Faithful was martyred there. 


Joined by other pilgrims, they killed 
Giant Despair and destroyed his castle of 
Doubting, setting free Mr. Despondency 
and his daughter Much-afraid, whom they 
found in a dungeon almost starved to 
death. They were all so joyful about this 
that they had a dance in the road, Christi- 
ana and Mercy playing the lute and viol 
for them. Even lame Mr. Ready-to-halt 
danced with his crutch! This shows that 
Bunyan had learnt that it was not wrong, 
as he had once thought it was, to have 
merry times, or even to dance. 


At last they came near the end of their 
journey, and waited in the _ beautiful 
country by the side of the river without a 
bridge, which lay between them and the 
Celestial City. One day a message came 
to Christiana to tell her that the King 
had sent for her to stand before Him. 
Her friends accompanied her to the water’s 
edge, but they could not cross with her. 
All had to wait till the King sent for them. 
She said good-bye to them, and, without 
any fear, went through the river. Those 
who watched saw that on the other bank 
chariots and horses waited, and she was 
carried out of sight, up the hill to the city 
to see the King and join her husband. 

One by one, the King’s messenger called 
them, and they passed over and followed 
each other through the beautiful gates. 


This is the end of John Bunyan’s tale, 
though there is much more in it which I 
have not had room to tell you. But it all 
has a meaning; and though we do not 
think about many things now as Bunyan 
did, we can see much truth in his tale. 

Do you remember that a week or two 
ago I asked you to try to make the town 
in which you live as good a place as you 
can? Does it seem as if this story was a 
little contradictory to that? But it is 
not really. God wants us to enjoy this 
beautiful world and to make it as nice as 
we can, but always to remember that 
there is another, and that we can’t stay 
here for ever. Our bodies, and the things 
that belong to the body only, cannot go 
to the next life; but our spirits and our 
characters, goodness, truth, purity, and 
love will go on there for ever. Therefore, 
the things we should think of most are 
those that will last. Indeed, the best 
reason why we try to make our towns as 
good places as we can to live in is because 
we feel that this will not only make 
people’s bodies better, but will make them 
—that is, their souls—more fit for the 
Celestial City, 


E. J. Davy. 
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A DISASTROUS COMPROMISE. 

THE responsibility of raising a dissentient 
voice when many able and earnest men are 
pleading for peace is serious. Only a deep 
sense of duty overcomes our reluctance to 
sound the note of discord. The occasions 
are so rare when Church dignitaries agree 
with Nonconformist leaders that we could 
fain stand aside in admiration of their 
present attitude in regard to the elementary 
schools. The new Education Bill intro- 
duced by the Government represents the 
fourth recent attempt to settle a vexed and 
an embittered controversy. Politicians 
and journalists who have no very deep 
interests in education naturally welcome 
any plan that looks like getting rid of 
these wrangling parsons. Naturally, also, 
they apply the epithet ‘‘ extremist ’’ to 
those who refuse to ery peace when, so far 
as they see, there is no peace. At the risk 
of being considered ‘‘ extremist,’’ and with 
real sorrow that we cannot join the chorus 
of approval, we would point to features in 
the Bill which appear to us not simply 
unacceptable, but in certain instances 
intolerable. 

Let us first, however, remind ourselves 
of some things that politicians with short 
memories seem to have but too easily 
forgotten. When the epoch-marking Act 
of 1870 was under discussion, what. was 
really aimed at was a completely national 
system of schools, publicly maintained, 
publicly controlled, and free from sectarian 
disabilities for teachers. What, actually 
resulted was a dual system of Board 
Schools on the one hand, and privately- 
managed schools—styled ‘‘ Voluntary ’’— 
on the other. The former took on fully 
the character intended; the latter re- 
mained, for the most part, strictly denom- 
inational. They had large grants from 
Government, but as a condition of remain- 
ing sectarian they were dependent to a 
considerable extent, though as years went 
01 proportionally less, on privately-raised | s 
funds, The difficulty of raising these funds 
increased steadily, and at last became 
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alarming. It was an “‘ intolerable strain,”’ 
we came to be told, and demands were 
made by the boldest advocates of these 
schools that they also should be supported 
from the rates. This, however, they were 
told by the ARcuBISHOP or CANTERBURY 
at that time, was not to be expected. By 
and by, the unexpected happened. Mr. 
Batrour’s Act, as is well known, put the 
‘* Voluntary ’’ schools on the rates ; hence 
Passive Resistance and ill@ lachryme. 

There was now a national system of a 
kind, but far from the kind contemplated 
a generation ago, The management of 
these sectarian schools was not allowed to 
be public, two-thirds of the managers 
being chosen by the trustees. Children of 
other denominations were forced by law to 
attend them in cases where no other school 
was available, and teachers were subject to 
doctrinal tests upon appointment, and to 
propagandist service when engaged. To 
remedy such evils the Liberal Government 
put forward Mr. Brrreiy’s Bill, but 
without success. A further measure was 
introduced this year, but seemed doomed 
to rejection by the Lords as its predecessor 
had been. Then it was that, influenced no 
doubt by the best motives, touched with a 
new and welcome feeling of common 
interest in measures of social reform, and 
especially in the Temperance question 
(perhaps also a little ashamed of the long 
and fruitless quarrels of many years), 
leaders on both sides responded to Mr. 
Runciman’s appeal for closer conference. 
The result is in the new Bill. 

Undoubtedly the Church ‘‘ surrenders ”’ 
much, if that may be called surrender 
which is mere justice, They allow the 
buildings which have been in their hands 
thus far, often the legacy of ancient 
founders, nearly always the monument of 
public subscription far beyond the circle of 
the denomination, and in which the 
education given has been almost wholly 
paid for by public money supplemented by 
fees, to pass over into the hands of the 
local authority with full control. They 
also allow the head-teachers appointed in 
future to be freed from the duty of giving 
denominational teaching. Really, we must 
confess these do not strike us as gifts, but 
simply as rights which could no longer be 
withheld. The teaching of a _ private 
opinion should be privately paid for, 
whether it calls itself orthodoxy or not. A 
citizen paid by the State should not be 
called upon to do the work of a sect. 

On the other hand, what is demanded, 
and by this Bill conceded to those who ask 
it? First, that where another school is 
available it is still open to bodies of 
sectarians to establish other schools and 
to claim by far the larger proportion of |. 
the cost from the State. They are to be 
free to ‘‘ contract out ’’ of the national 
system, and thus perpetuate the wasteful 
and disturbing dual system that te 


True, they may not claim rate-aid! But 
does the money of the public take on 
another quality when it is paid to a tax- 
collector instead of a rate-collector ? What 
purblind things we are taken for if we are 
expected to ‘‘ resist’? paying rates to 
‘“ support the priest ’’ (or ‘‘ the parson ”’ 
of any cloth), but will let our taxes bleed 
freely for him ! 

Then it is actually demanded and 
actually conceded that in the Council 
Schools, formerly Board Schools, it shall 
be open to sectarian propagandists of every 
type (providing that a certain number of 
parents can be secured by hook or crook 
to ask for it) to come two mornings a week, 
and gather the lambs to their several folds 
in little groups where they will learn by the 
worst of object-lessons the bitter truth 
of how Christendom is divided. No wonder — 
the teachers, who really know something of 
the children and care for them, often, with 
a most earnest zeal and even affection, are 4 
up in arms against such a proposal. Just 
imagine it! Here come the Anglican and 
Roman priests, the Wesleyan, Baptist, aha! sate 
Congregationalist parsons, jostling each 

’ aes 
other’s elbows on the school-steps, and 
sifting out their little catechumens into 
corners. There is the nun, here the 
ethicist, yonder (why not ?) the secularist, 
all eager to implant their peculiar doctrines. 
A pretty spectacle to come to, after nearly 
forty years of freedom from such ‘“‘right 
of entry’’! eee) 

Alternatively, the assistant teachers may ae 
volunteer to impart this doctrinal teaching ae 
—a most insidious proposal, True, the 
head-master is saved, as the Bill stands, e. 
from the pressure inevitable when the 
teacher may serve the denominationalists = 
among the managers; but, unless we are 
misinformed, there is grave danger lest 
even this safeguard should be removed as em 
the Bill proceeds through Parliament. 
Here comes back again the evil of clerical 
domination over the teaching profession — Ve : 
from which we have struggled so long to 
set our young people free. It was bad 
enemas when confined to the ‘* Volun- 
tary ’’ schools; are we tohaveitinall? 

We trust our readers will notice that the - 
‘* Cowper-Temple ’’ teaching, which is ; 
supposed to be distinctive of no particular — 
denomination, but which the Preston. Ct M 
shows may include the Apostles’ Creed, ey 
and under which the most astounding 
dogmatic instruction has continually been 
given, is now to be compulsory in all — 
schools. Hitherto the education auth 
ties have been left free to provi ’ 
not; now they must all set aside thi 
quarters of an hour daily to this | 
oe of aly helpful stud y 


a: 


‘ 


this undue proportion ‘a ciel 
time available to ae our ee 


/_ detestation of them, but in any case are 
rendered critical towards the proposals of 
socialists because they really do not want 
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We wish we could hope that the Bill will 
be amended. Our fear is, rather, that in 
their haste to get done with the whole 
business, the so-called ‘‘ practical men ”’ 
will yield further concessions to the sects. 
The only encouragement we have received 
from such politicians is the cynical hint 
that the ‘“‘right of entry’’ will prove 
unworkable after all! But the pity of it, 
that these shifts and stratagems should find 
place in a matter of such overwhelming 
importance to the nation as the wiser and 
better culture of its children. 


SOCIAL IDEALS AND ECONOMIC 
DOCTRINES OF SOCIALISM.* 


By Tae Rev. P. H. Wickstrep, M.A. 


I AM sometimes supposed to be a 
Socialist by my friends who are not 
Socialists, and I am generally not con- 
sidered one by my friends who are. Per- 
haps the reason is to be found in the em- 
phatic distinction which I draw in my 
own mind between the Social Ideals and 
the Economic Doctrines of Socialism, 
Not, indeed, that I suppose socialists to 
profess a rounded and closed body of econ- 
omic doctrine, but that, for the most part, 
militant socialists appear to me to assume 
that they are in possession of certain 
definite principles and truths, sufficiently 
advanced to be capable of immediate 
application ; and to think that if those 
truths were generally recognised, we could 
effect a more or less complete industrial 
revolution, by which society should, here 
and now, be ordered on other principles, 
and for other purposes, than those which 
make it hang together at present. Very 

often if you ask a socialist how he would 
deal with such and such a question, he 
will answer, ‘‘ It is no use talking about 
special points of that kind. The whole 
system must be altered,’’ with the impli- 
cation that he has ready an alternative 
‘* whole system ’”* which could be substi- 
tuted for the one now in action. 

Now I draw a clear distinction between 

the social ideals, that is to say, the general 
conception of the objects with which 
society should be re-organised, and the 
more or less complete systems of economic 
doctrine which profess to indicate how 
this re-organisation is to be effected. 
I know that there are a great many per- 
sons who oppose various proposals, such 
as the nationalisation of the land, or the 
nationalisation of the instruments of pro- 
duction generally, ostensibly from the 
point of view of impartial intellectual 
criticism, on the ground that they would 
not work, but really from an instinct of 
self and class preservation, because they 
are afraid they might work. Such persons 
sometimes profess, and perhaps persuade 
themselves that they feel, sympathy 
with the ultimate objects that are con- 
templated, or perhaps frankly avow their 


them to succeed. It is therefore not alto- 
‘ther unnatural that ardent socialists 


* An address given in the High Pavement 
Nottingham, on Wednesday, Noy. 11, 

ing under the auspices of the National 
e Union for Social Service, 


should be inclined to think that all who 
criticise their conerete proposals or impugn 
their economic doctrines are actuated by 
hostility towards their aims. But this is 
surely a mistake; and I wish to distin- 
guish clearly between the social ideals of 
Socialism, which make their appeal to 
the heart, and to the aspirations of the 
social instinct, and the economic doctrines 
of Socialism, which make their appeal to 
calm intelligence and to experience. 
Social passion and enthusiasm ought not 
to induce a man to accept a scheme that 
is intellectually unsound. It ought rather 
to pledge him to the severest examination 
of that to which he wishes to commit 
the fate of humanity. 

What, then, do I understand by the 
Social Ideals of Socialism ? I am in the 
habit of formulating it myself as a belief 
that society ought to be organised in the 
interests of the unprivileged. I do not 
know whether that would exhaust the 
whole conception, or whether it is a par- 
ticularly logical or happy definition, but 
it will serve my purpose for the present. 
It might seem a simpler way of putting it 
to say that the ideal of Socialism is to 
abolish all privilege ; but I do not think 
that any scheme can abolish privilege. 
There are persons privileged by qualities 
of body and of mind that cannot be abol- 
ished, and ought not to be abolished. 
But you may say if you like that they 
ought to be utilised, and my own ideal 
would be that the individual who has 
these inalienable privileges should, as far 
as possible, be utilised for the advantage 
of the unprivileged. That is to say, 
the social significance of the man who 
has a great intellectual sweep consists in 
his power of being serviceable to the rank 
and file of humanity, so that they should 
have, through him, a larger intellectual 
outlook, and a larger intellectual life, 
than they would have without him. His 
social justification is not in the beautiful 
existence he leads as a single individual, 
but in the beautified existence of a great 
number of less privileged individuals. 
It may be that we should be wise to confer 
privileges upon certain individuals or 
conceivably even to establish privileged 
classes, that is to say, to secure persons or 
classes an exemption from the ordinary 
conditions of life. But if so, it should only 
be because such exemptions are found 
to be for the advantage, not of the privi- 
leged, but of the unprivileged. I knew 
a small society of mill hands, when I lived 
in Cheshire, who were all of them students 
ofnatural history. They were all working. 
men, and each put by a small sum every 
week in order that, once a year, they 
might give one of their number a holiday. 
This privileged member had a fortnight, 
during which a sum equal to his wages was 
paid to his family, and his own expenses 
were paid also, in order that he might 
travel about, and botanise, or entymologise, 
or whatever it might be, and bring back 
his acquisitions and pour them into the 
common store. They did not take it in 
turn. There were some who could make 
better use of the time than others, and the 
man who went was always felt to be the 

est man. The same man might go re- 

eatedly. These investigators were highly 
privileged, but they were privileged in 
the interests of the unprivileged. That 


is to say, every one of the men who did not 
go, honestly felt that he got more by helping 
to send someone cleverer than himself 
every year to find things he could not 
find, than by saving up to give himself 
a holiday once in twelve years. Now 
that, roughly speaking, is a sort of working 
model of what I should mean by a society 
organised in the interests of the unprivi- 
leged. 

One may note that as well as the privi- 
leged and the unprivileged, there are also 
the successful and the unsuccessful. I 
do not see how any ideal system of re- 
organised industry or life can eliminate 
the pleasure of success, or the suffering, 
disappointment, and tragic irony of failure; 
but conceivably we may relieve failure 
of its hardest and most cruel external 
consequences, while softening it by sym- 
pathy, and we may purge success from its 
grosser stimuli, while stripping it of its 
coarser rewards. So far as laying some 
charge upon the successful on behalf of 
the unsuccessful goes, we are all agreed. 
It is recognised in this country that the 
successful take upon themselves the charge 
of keeping together the body and soul of 
the unsuccessful. Whether they always 
accomplish it or not is another matter, 


-but they recognise the duty in principle. 


And Socialism, therefore, while it would 
extend the conception to the point of 
transforming it, while it would aim at 
indefinitely handsomer provision for fail- 
ures, would try to accompany it with a 
sense of moral comfort and support, 
rather than of moral reprobation, and to 
generally soften the terror and harm of 
failure. Yet in doing all this it would 
infuse a new spirit rather than introduce 
a new principle, and this new spirit is 
invading all the better thought and feeling 
of the age, whether socialistic or not. 
The distinctive thing to my mind, then, 
when I speak of the Social Ideals of 
Socialism, is not so much a treatment of 
failures as an organisation of life, and espec- 
ially of industry, in the interest of the un- 
privileged. That society should be so 
organised, as fast as we can see our way 
to doing it, when we compare it with the 
suggestions sometimes put forth amid 
rapturous applause, may seem quite a 
modest demand. Butitisa way of looking 
at life, the full meaning of which we per- 
haps hardly realise. Those of us who are 
most ardent not only in our professions 
but in our actual devotion to this ideal, 
are most of us taking extreme care to 
shelter those for whom we are most closely 
responsible, and in whom we are most 
closely interested, from taking their rough 
and tumble chances of success or failure 
in life, That is to say, we are attempting 
to put them in a privileged position, to 
protect them, to give them exceptional 
opportunities, and to make it more likely 
that they will get a firm and successful 
foot-hold in life than would fall to them 
strictly on their own merits in a fair field 
with no favour. So strong are these 
impulses that we should surely despair of 
ever organising a society, even approxi- 
mately, in the interests of the unprivileged 
if it -were not that we are always more 
disinterested collectively than we are 
individually. That is to say, we are almost 
all of us willing to accept or even to wel- 
come a state of things which will deprive 
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us of certain opportunities, but as long 
as we have them we are not willing to 
exercise them in an entirely public-spirited 
manner, without any partiality towards 
those we love. That, I take it, is the case 
with the great majority of those of us 
whose social sympathies are a little ahead 
of the social facts. We are willing or even 
anxious to provide, let us say, the state 
machinery by which a hundred rivals 
of our children shall be raised up; we are 
willing ourselves to pay something in order 
to give the poorest boy in the street, who 
has better abilities than our own sons, a 
chance of competing with them fairly 
at the University and in the professions. 
We will go as far as that, but we are not 
prepared to look out for the brightest 
and most intelligent boy we can find, and 
push him forward, with a sole eye to making 
his services available for the community 
irrespective of whether he is our son or 
anyone else’s, That is to say, we are 
prepared to undermine our position of 
privileges, but we are not prepared to 
abandon it as long as it stands. Un- 
questionably the present trend of things 
is in the direction of undermining privi- 
lege and organising society in the interests 
of the unprivileged ; and those who are 
consciously joining in this movement 
and would make it go as far and as swiftly 
as it can without defeating its own pur- 
pose are in active sympathy with what I 
mean by the Social Ideals of Socialism. 
Many of us who conduct our lives indi- 
vidually on far other principles are pre- 
pared, not only to shout for, but actually 
to further, in our collective ca pacity, a 
re-organisation of society upon these lines. 
There is always a danger of a sentimental 
detachment of our sentiments from our 
actions. We most of us like to feel sym- 
pathy, and to get the emotional pleasure 
of sympathy, with things that we are not 
prepared to square our lives to. It is a 
sentimental and unwholesome condition. 
Sentiment ought to be harnessed to con- 
duct, and s should be made to feel the weight 
and responsibility of that. attachment. 
But I believe that, though we shout for 
things that seem to be in glaring contra- 
diction to our conduct, though we deliver 
socialistic harangues, and speak indignantly 
of the uneven distribution of wealth, and 
yet congratulate ourselves and receive our 
friends’ congratulations when our salary— 
already in excess of the average income— 
is raised, all this shouting and enthusiasm 
is not hypocrisy. We are prepared to 
back our opinions. We are prepared to 
make sacrifices (if we can secure general 
co-operation and so make them effective) 
in order to undermine the position of 
privilege which we meanwhile exploit. 
That is to say, collectively we are pre- 
pared to take, and as occasion offers do 
take, a more socialistic line of conduct 
than we are prepared to take individually. 
I take it, then, that what I call the Ideal 
of Socialism, the organising of society in 
the interests of the unprivileged, 
movement which secures not only much 
emotional sympathy, but much practical 
sympathy also” I am almost inclined to 
go further and say that | believé that 
step by step, as we move, the practical 


limit is not so much the lack of moral 
sympathy, or the resisting power of the 


privileged classes and their unwillingness } | 
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to curtail their privileges, or have them 
curtailed, as the lack of a distinct and 
clear perception and conviction of exactly 
what to do. 

Il. 

And now about the economic doctrines 
of Socialism. Broadly speaking, it appears 
to me that socialists intellectually make 
a great, but an exceedingly natural, 
mistake. The woeful failures of our pre- 
sent organisation of industry and of life 
from a human point of view are so terrible, 
that the feeling heart is sorely tempted 
to think, as socialists often say, that the 
whole of our industrial system is ‘‘a 
ghastly failure.’’ I do not myself believe 
that we shall ever get any wise and strong | t 
direction of public opinion and_ public 
action until we have learned to recognise 
the amazing success of our present system. 
Because till we know where, how, and to 
what an almost unrealisable extent our 
present organisation has succeeded, we 
shall think that we can afford to cast 
away and neglect the very forces that 
have already solved nine-tenths (the 
fraction is a mode of speech, not an 
estimate!) of the problem. Concentrating 
our mind on the fact that it has failed to 
solve the last tenth, we say the thing is “‘ 
ghastly failure,’? and must be swept 
away. My contention is that the socialist 
is tempted to build his proposed ideal 
system without an adequate analysis of 
the existing real system, and therefore 
without an adequate conception of what 
the existing forces do, and therefore again 
without realising the meaning of the task 
of beginning de novo, and, as he says, 

‘changing the whole system.’’ Are we 
to abolish ‘‘ competition,’’ the main force 
that at present urges men to give more 
and claim less in return than their neigh- 
bours do? Or are we to take our aim 
at the fraud which enables men to avoid 
competition in doing this and substitute 
competition in seeming to do it? And 
how far does each actually extend ? And 
how much unwillingness to serve and desire 
to be served conceals itself under denunci- 
ations of *‘ competition ’’! The present 
system lays on every man the necessity, 
under penalties, of finding out somebody 
else to serve. If he does not, he cannot 
get his own purposes accomplished, We 
cannot afford to abolish this main working 
force of the existing scheme of things 
unless we have adequately realised the 
full scope of the task of reconstruction 
which this abolition would involve. These, 
of course, are mere generalities, and I am 
perfectly aware that nothing could redeem 
them from the vague and unfeeding 
nature of generalities except instituting 
here and now that very analysis of the 
existing state of things which I say is too 
much overlooked. And that would mean 
the issuing of a treatise on Political Econ- 
omy as it ought to be. No reference is 
possible here to any existing bedy of 
established doctrine, because my plea is 


just for an overhauling of the current 


presentations of the existing system, 


the imperfection of which, I think, is. 
largely responsible for the general failure | 


of socialists to grasp the full meaning of 
the present state of things. 
of my position, at the moment, is tha 
must. Tr deat assume and ‘refer 


which I have never analysed and 


it. No creature | 
‘supply of the want 
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and which I cannot here expound. Hence 
the earnestness of my plea for more patient 
study of the existing order before it is 
condemned as waste. 

What, then, broadly is ‘‘ the present 
system ’’ ? The present system has colos- 
sal defects, but, ideally and essentially, 
it is a spontaneous relating of activities 
to each other, on the principle that my 
purposes and my faculties are almost sure ~ 
to fit each other imperfectly. The things 
that I desire to have or to have done are 
probably only to a very small degree the 
things that I myself can make or can do. 
The “things that I can make are not the 
things that I want to have ; and the thing e 
that I can do are not the thing gs that I. 
want to have done ; but the things that Buoy 
can make are the things that somcone | on 
else wants to have, and the things that I 
can do are the things that someone else 
wants done. The present system is a aie 
spontaneous organisation to enable 
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things that someone else can make ; nd 
that I want, and to transform the 

things that I can make and someoi 
else wants done, into the things that; 
one else can do and what I want 
It is not a case of altruism or eg 
My oe may be that of a Ras 


not care fox them. “There is no 
harmony in many cases, there 
imperfect harmony in any ease, hb 


the things that I want to have and to 
done; yet by pouring in at one poin 
the social and industrial machi 
things which I have, which I can 
which I can make, I can draw « 
some other part of it; by” ance 


follow, and that makes my head 
when I try to begin to do so, from th 
of people who have never heard o 
of those for whom I care, the precise t 
that I want to have, or to be done, 
quantities regulated and determin 
what I have put in. What a mi 
engine this existing system is, in 
alchemy by which it transforms, a 
power of knocking nails into a b 0 
the converting of a negro to Chris 
or my power of organising a number 
atives and taking advantage of 
turns of the market, into influencing | 
political views of a number of per 
capable of addressing, or makin 

of other people familiar with th 
Shakespeare, much, I believe, 
advantage, though, ‘to my regret 
read them myself! This alch 
only performs these feats, bu 
feeds, clothes and shelters, 5 
tenths of the inhabitants of Le 
agencies which neither they, 1 ‘ 
else, have traced out. No: 


day. It accomplishes i 
Very well, the 
present 8 tem) 
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fundamental conception of how it does it 
itself, we shall not want to undertake the 
gigantic task of doing it all afresh by 
deliberate planning and scheming. At 


present every man has to find for himself, 
under penalties, the equation between the 
thing that he does and makes, and the 


things that he wants to have and to be 


done. The conditions are often hard, 
but there is a prodigious driving force 
which we must not waste. 
force is not necessarily selfishness. 


selfish, I must get the thing that I can do 


into relation with someone who wants it 
done, in order that I may get the thing 
I do not have to be moved, 


that I want. 
therefore, but I move myself to a place in 
which I shall be related to others. 
we set about changing the ‘‘ 
tem,’’ it will not be well to change this. 


Now let us take the case of capital. Let 
me try to show what I mean by saying 
that this thing is not an enemy to be 


eliminated, but something to be utilised, 
guided, supplemented. No 
socialist will deny this. 


land and landlordism, and will treat 

the former as the primal resource of the 

. community; yet we often hear socialists 
talk about capital, and the accumulation 
of capital, as though i its present hands 
_ it were an actual instrument of oppression. 
Surely the first thing to realise is that, 

although, if you could have capital with- 

= out the capitalist, that is to say, if you 
could have capital for nothing, it would be 
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an excellent thing (just as it would be if 


you could have food for nothing, or could 
have anything else without paying for it), 
yet capital, even plus the capitalist, is a 
relief and not an oppression as far as it 
goes. What we want is capital as cheap 

a as we can get it—if possible for nothing. 
But it is good to have it at the price we 

_ ipay rather than not at all. Every socialist 

~ really knows this ; but he often talks as if 

- there would be a ‘great gain in not letting 
a man offer us capital, plus himself and 
his conditions. I would rather say, let 
the State, if it can wisely do so, compel 
fy the whole community to save up and be 
its own capitalist, and secure all the privi- 
 Jeges and powers of capital, whatever 
as they may be, to itself. Let it raise capital 
by taxation, and maintain it by holding 
y back a proper proportion of the yield or 
- dividend; that is to say, by refusing to 
is allow the community to share out and 
consume the whole product. Good. But 

- do not let the State prohibit any person 
-or persons who may be willing to do so, 


_ from saving out of such privileges as are 


* pslewed to them, and offering their accu- 

: tions on easier terms than the com- 
; ants would make for itself. For ex- 
ample, it may be that the community will 
; a forego its dividends unless they will 
d five per cent. revenue; but there 
y be individuals whose constitution 
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f future and piatent atisfactiotiye: is such 
they are willing to save for a return 


its saving, or some oa it, done 
erms On which it would not think 


This “driving 
What- 
ever it is that I want done, selfish or un- 


When 
whole sys- 


thoughtful 
He will distinguish 
between capital and capitalism, and will 
insist on the industrial necessity of the 
former ; just as he will distinguish between 
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pure gain in allowing and encouraging 
this. I can perhaps hardly expect that my 
drift should be more than dimly appre- 
hensible, and still less that my argument 
should be convincing, but it will, perhaps, 
illustrate the point that I am driving at, 
namely, that while I would have the com- 
munity constantly vigilant for means of 
doing better for itself, by deliberate 
planning, than the spontaneous adjust- 
ments of individual needs do for it, I 
would never have it prohibit these spon- 
taneous adjustments from doing better 
for it than it can deliberately do for itself, 
under the idea that they are inherently 
evil and oppressive. 

I would place no limits upon the ini- 
tiative of the State in experimenting. 
Of course, experiment is dangerous, and it 
may become very expensive. We must 
watch the expense, and we shall soon be 
pulled up if we find that we are recklessly 
wasting our resources. But, while I 
would place no theoretical limit on experi- 
ments to be made by the State, I should 
wish absolutely to eliminate from schemes 
of State organisation all jealousy of the 
spontaneous adjustment of wants and 
faculties amongst individuals. My time 
has expired, and I cannot hope that the 
illustrations I have attempted to give of 
the latter part of my thesis wiil be found 
very covincing, or even enlightening, but 
I may hope, I think, to have made my cen- 
tral point clear: that any enlightened 
discussion of revolutionary principles, or 
an enlightened guidance of deliberate 
collective action, must be primarily based 
on an exact and full comprehension and 
analysis of the exact way in which the 
existing system works and accomplishes 
its marvellous, though woefully defective, 
results ; and that this analysis is a matter 
requiring severe, sustained, dispassionate 
thought, and may be a matter of fair 
difference of opinion between men who 
are entirely at one in their social aspir- 
ations and in the objects they pursue. 
There is at least a danger of the enthusi- 
astic revolutionary’s overlooking what 
the present system does, and therefore 
weighting himself with a heavy burden 
which he need not bear; and, further, 
of his unduly simplifying the problem 
and laying up bitter disappointment for 
himself, by taking for granted that if he 
can hit upon some completely new system 
that gives some promise of doing that 
portion of the social work which the present 
system does not do, it can be trusted 
also to accomplish that-immense portion 


‘that the present does. 


Finally, I would express my deep sym- 
pathy with Mr. Wallace in his statement 
that at the bottom of the whole les the 
moral problem; because the absolutely 


ultimate question is, What is it that the 


people want? The whole machinery and 
organisation of industry, whether in an 
individualistic or a socialistic state, can 
only be the machinery for providing people 
as abundantly as possible with the things 
that they want. If the things they want 


|are wrong or ignoble, then the better 
the organisation for fulfilling them, the 


worse for them. If you think civilisation 
an evil, the only remedy is to make the 


civilised man, who has greater power than 


the savage, also cherish nobler desires, 


| and this is a moral and religious task. 
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MANCHESTER WOMEN’S LEAGUE 


By invitation of the Committee of the 
Manchester Postal Mission, a well-attended 
meeting of women membe of the various 
churches in and near Manchester, was held 
at the Memorial Hall, on Thursd: ay, Novem- 
ber 19, to hear Miss H. Brooke Herford 
explain the objects for which the British 
League of Unitarian women was organised. 
The proceedings were preceded by tea, 
kindly provided by Lady Talbot, who 
presided at the meeting which followed 
atdp.m. She prefaced her remarks by an 
expression of deep regret that ill-health 
prevented Mrs. Rawson, President of the 
Postal Mission, from taking the chair. 

Mrs. Nort Jounson (Hon. Sec., Postal 
Mission) read a list of the churches to 
the women members of which invitations 
had been sent. In each case the wife of the 
minister, or secretary, of the church, 
had been communicated with first, and 
asked to send a list of those likely to be 
interested in the League. Replies had not 
been received from all, but 130 ladies 
were present. 


Miss HrLten Brooke Hrrrorp described 
the origin of the Women’s Central League 
in London, which was the direct outcome of 
the enthusiasm aroused in ministers and lay- 
men who attended the Women’s Alliance 
meetings at the Conference in Boston two 
years ago, and who urged the women to 
begin something of the kind in London. 
She explained the organisation and rules 
of membership, and emphasised the value 
of the objects of the League, which were 
stated briefly as follows :-—(1) To quicken 
the religious life of our churches, and 
to bring our women into closer co-opera- 
tion and fellowship. (2) To promote 
the formation of branch or local organi- 
sations. (3) To suggest ways and means 
of providing for the needs, and extending 
the influence of our churches.’’ 


Miss Herford maintained that these 
objects, dealt with in full, offered great 
scope to women, who, for the most part, 
gave attention to detail. The future of 
our churches depends upon the young 
people cf to-day, who need more knowledge 
of their responsibilities, and the Faith 
for which they stand. Women can be 
missionaries to the young in their homes and 
churches, and so help to cement the bond 
which should bind them to the Church 
and Faith of their childhood. Many 
women ate tongue-tied and afraid of trying 
to influence others. Large churches are 
apt to become self- centred. By co-opera- 
tion, help and encouragement can be 
given to smaller churches, which in turn 
can unite in helpful suggestion to others. 
Miss Herford concluded by instancing the 
huge success of the American Women’s 
Alliance which now numbers 16,000 mem- 
bers, and expressed her readiness to 
answer any questions. 


Mrs. Nanson and Mrs. ANpERTON put 
one or two questions, to which Miss Her- 
ford gave replies, and, after a few words 
from Mrs. Joun Denpy, the following reso - 
lution was moved by Lady Targor : “ That 
this meeting believes that the League will 
promote closer fellow ship and co-operation 
among our women-workers ; quicken their 
religious life, and render their work more 
effective ; and urges the women of our 
churches in ‘t e Manchester District to form 
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local branches, making use of their existing 
women’s societies for this purpose whenever 
it is possible to do so.’’ Before putting 
this to the meeting, Lady Talbot said, 

‘Many of us feel that we need some such 
bond of union as the League promises to 
become. Our small bands of workers are 
good and faithful, but too disconnected to 
give cheer and sympathy to each other, 
and though we all enjoy meeting when a 
common object, such as working for a 
sale of work or a bazaar, draws us together, 
when it is over we drift apart again. 
The magnetism of many minds working 
for similar ends, grows in force and effect, 
and interchange of experience in our small 
household of faith should, and I think 
would be invaluable to us all. I see many 
objects which might be strengthened and 
enlarged in our congregational life if 
that grand key-note, ‘ the deepening of our 
religious life,’ sounds through all the small 
details of daily work and duty.”’ 

Mrs. W. E. Groree (Chorlton), who 
seconded the resolution, heartily welcomed 
the suggestion of a Women’s League in 
Msp neeter, which had for one of its aims 
the quickening of the religious life of the 
women of our churches. To so many, 
religion meant little more than attending a 
service once or twice on Sunday, and a 
sewing meeting once a week. Our great 
weakness lies in our ignorance of each 
other as. congregations. A league is sure 
to broaden our views, and bind us into 
a whole; and our outlook on life will be 
wider and better if we can feel that the 
work we try to do is done for the good of 
all, to be shared by all, and not alone 
for our own little circle. As an illustration, 
Mrs. George spoke of the methods of help 
pursued by the Wesleyan women in work- 
ing for each church in the circuit irre- 
spective of membership. 

Miss WooLtey supported the resolution, 
which was then put to the meeting, 
and carried without a dissentient. Many 
ladies refrained from voting. 

Mrs. Nort Jounson proposed :—That 
this meeting suggests the formation of a 
Central League for the Manchester District 
to meet, say, four times a year for friendly 
conference with representatives of the 
branch leagues, to receive their reports, and 
pass them on to the Central League in 
London.’? This was seconded by Mrs. 
Marsden and carried. Lady Talbot was 
elected director until Whitsuntide. Inter- 
esting speeches were made by two American 
ladies who were on a visit to England. 

Mrs. Hupson, of Boston, noted with 
pleasure that the inspiration to ‘‘ go and 
do likewise’? had been got from their 
women’s meetings at the conference. She 
urged the importance of the name Unitar- 


tan, and regretted that so many English 


societies have not kept to it, as its omis- 
sion caused misunderstanding. She would 
be happy to take home the story of this 
meeting as one more instance of ‘‘ hands 
across the Sea.’’ 

Mrs. Rucan, of New Orleans, spoke of 
several branches of their various organisa- 
tions, and of their Post Office Mission as 
being one of the-most interesting to work 
in connection with. 

The proceedings terminated with votes 
of thanks to Miss Herford for her interesting 
address, and to Lady Talbot for presiding, 
which were carried with acclamation. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


YORKSHIRE. 


For the encouragement of those who 
hesitate to make a bold venture in the way 
of presenting our Message to the people 
lest feeble results should expose the 
weakness of the local church, it may be 
worth while to relate a recent experience 
at Dewsbury. 

The population of Dewsbury, including 
the surrounding districts, is about 50,000. 
To meet the religious needs of these people 
there are churches of almost every denomina- 
tion, and the Anglican, Congregational, 
and Wesleyan churches are exceptionally 
strong. The Liberal Faith is represented 
by Unity Church. The ‘* New Theology ”’ 
has made little or no impression on the 
town. 

Unity ‘Church is ‘‘ set on a hill,’’ and 
‘‘cannot be hid.’? As an ecclesiastical 
edifice it is imposing, and the interior 
arrangements are attractive and suggestive 
of its purpose. Special attention has 
always been given to the musical accom- 
paniments of worship. But it has:failed to 
attract within its walls worshippers in 
considerable numbers, even in its best 
days. Its ministry has included men or 
no mean powers and devotedness, but the 
congregation has always had a struggle for 
existence. It has had to meet a crisis on 
more than one occasion, For two periods 
during its brief history the church has 
been closed. The average attendance at 
morning service is, at present, about 25, 
and at evening service about 50. 

When the district minister took up 
residence in the neighbourhood and as- 
sumed charge of Unity Church, one of his 
first acts was to endeavour to bring the 
church and our cause more prominently 
before public notice, and with that in view 
he announced boldly, by advertisement on 
the walls and in the newspapers, that he 
would discourse, on successive Sunday 
evenings, on important ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day.’’ The result was most disappointing. 
During the whole course not more than six 
strangers were attracted. The public 
seemed to have not the slightest interest 
in Unity Church, the new minister, or his 
subjects. 

Six months pass by, and then the secretary 
of the church receives a circular from the 
secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, suggesting a special 
effort during the autumn and winter, and 
offering financial assistance towards the 
cost of printing. What could be done ? 
The committee had to face the fact that 
the most recent effort to attract inquirers 
to the church had entirely failed. Week- 
night theological lectures were suggested. 
The suggestion was not entertained, as 
previous experiments had never succeeded 
in drawing those whom they wished to 
reach, The only practicable thing was, it 
appeared, to engage some public hall and 
hold services there on Sunday evenings 
at an hour after all the churches had 
closed. That was the conclusion at which 
the committee arrived. A congregational 


meeting endorsed the committee’s recom- 


mendation that the large hall of the Town 


Hall be engaged on Sunday evenings, 
November 1, 8, 15, and 22, at eight o’clock, 


for a _ Series of. services. — ng S cam e th 
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a a 
question as to who should: conduct the . 
services. The district minister suggested 


that, as the undertaking was an important J 
one, it would be advisable to secure the . 
assistance of some of our most. eminent __ 
preachers ; but the meeting was unanimous 
in its decision that the work would best 
be done by the district minister himself. 
Plans as to advertising, &c., were carefully ~ 
considered. A house-to-house distribution 
of invitations was organised. Members of 
the congregation and the Adult Class, with 
commendable zeal, engaged in their ap- 
pointed duties. 
To the dismay of many, when the — 
announcements had been duly made, it 
was discovered that the leading Congrega- 
tional Church had engaged the ‘‘ Hippo- 
drome ’’ for special services at the same 
hour. What would be the result? It 
was a big faith venture, and the faith has 
been abundantly justified. The addresses 
for the four evenings were on ‘‘ A Rational 
View of the Bible,’’ ‘‘ The Mcdern Con- 
ception of God,”’ ee The Place of Jesus in 
the Life of To-day,’’ and ‘‘ Practical 
Christianity, a Solution of the Social 
Problem,’’ and the audiences averaged, at ‘s 
the lowest computation, 450. Many have 
heard a message from the Unitarian stand- 
point for the first time, and have gone 
away deeply impressed. Many othe 
who have got out of touch with 
churches, have listened sympathetic 
and assented mentally, as they heard » 
principles of rational religion expound 
There has been an uplift for all who - 
participated. Even if none are wo 
closer fellowship with Unity Church, ~ 
special effort has been worth while. 
attentive and appreciative hearing 
been at last obtained. Misunderstan 
of our position has been correctet 
misrepresentation has been dispelled. 
I have been moved to relate tl 
perience because I strongly feel that if sue 
results can be obtained under condition 
so unfavourable as those presen 
Dewsbury, similar experiments mig’ 
tried with advantage in other plac 
The time has come when, as a bee y: 
should fling aside our reticence and 
claim our Gospel with boldness. — 
The British and Foreign circule 
likewise stirred other of our Yorks 
churches to renewed activity. — Speci 
services and lectures have been he 
Attercliffe, Barnsley, Broadway Ave 
and Upperthorpe with satisfactory resi 
so far as Sunday services are cone 
The attendances at the week-night 
have not been so satisfactory. It mus 
admitted, I think, that the intere 
people of our industrial commu nm 
theological questions is not suffic 
keen to draw them from other pur 
week-evenings in considerable nun 
During the summer months 
were again held at Harrogate. 
Unitarian residents known 
constant in their attendance, ¢ 
from all parts of the coun 
the opportunity of j joining 
the faith in the fellowship of wo1 
My attention was | ecer 
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place annually; and many of those have 
not only expressed a wish to have a 
Unitarian Chapel built here, but, which is 
of more consequence, a readiness to 
contribute liberally towards the expense 
of its erection. Two gentlemen have 
generously offered to subscribe £50 each 
for this purpose.’ And he concludes : 
** Tt would, indeed, afford me a heartfelt 
gratification, in my declining years, to be 
instrumental in raising a temple here, 
however small, dedicated to the Worship 
of the Father, the Only True God, in Spirit 
and in Truth.’’ The good man evidently 
went to his rest without enjoying the 
gratification for which he so ardently 
craved ; and some of us now living have 
still a sincere desire to see such a Temple 
in the bigger Harrogate of to-day. If I 
had, at the present time, the £100 promised 
to the departed worthy, and £50 a year 
for its maintenance, together with the 
enthusiastic and loyal co-operation of 
Unitarians in Harrogate known to me, I 
could see a way to the equipment of such 
a Temple forthwith. 

What I have written thus far indicates 
the line of effort in the endeavour to 
extend the influence of our cause in 
Yorkshire. We have also held steadily 


before us the purpose of intensifying the 


religious life and spirit in our churches. 
Under the auspices of the Yorkshire Union 
we have a scheme for drawing members of 
neighbouring congregations together in 


closer fellowship by group meetings for 


worship and conference. One such meet- 
ing has been held this autumn at North- 


gate End Chapel, Halifax, at which repre- 


sentatives were present from the North- 
gate End, Elland, and Huddersfield con- 
eregations. The Rev. Charles Hargrove 
delivered an inspiring and helpful sermon 
on ‘‘ Real Unity,’’ and an interesting 


- conference followed on ‘‘ Methods of Inter- 


communication between Congregations.’’ 
The subject was suggested by that modest, 
good, and cultured man Mr. E. B. Stott, 
who devoted himself so admirably to his 


chosen work, and whose sudden death, 


the week following these proceedings, left 
a gap in the ranks of the workers at 
Halifax which cannot easily be filled. 
Similar meetings will be held at Bradford 
and Leeds at the earliest opportunity. 
There have been several changes since 
last I wrote in the ministry of our churches. 
The pulpits at Scarboro’ and Stannington 
are vacant. The Rey. Ottwell Binns has 
gone to Ainsworth. We wish him well. 
The Rev. J. Ruddle is at present without 
charge. It will not be long, we feel 


confident, before some church seeks to 
avail itself of the services of so worthy, 


sincere, and cultured a minister as Mr. 
Ruddle has proved himself by faithful 
work. The Rev. Andrew Chalmers will 


lay down his charge at Wakefield in 


January next, after a devoted ministry of 


twenty-eight years. Whoever succeeds 


him at Westgate Chapel will enter into a 


noble tradition. 
The congregations at Halifax and Lyd- 


te are to be congratulated on securing as 
eir ministers the Revs. W. L. Schroeder 
d Lucking Tavener. These gentlemen 
e received a hearty welcome on their 
ment. Their coming is a decided 
‘orkshire. They have already set 
s of wonderful vitality in their 
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respective fields of labour. The Rev. G. 
A. Ferguson has succeeded the Rey. 
Alfred Amey at Pudsey. He will find a 
congregation charged with remarkable 
energy, which will demand strenuous work 
and effective leadership. 

There is a hopeful tone pervading our 
congregational life generally in Yorkshire, 
which will make, I trust, for the advance 
of Truth, Liberty, and Religion. 

Will you permit me, in conclusion, to 
saya word about our Guilds? The annual 
meeting did me the honour to appoint me 
President of the Union. The Council has, 
since, elected Rev. C. M. Wright to serve 
as secretary in my place. We are both 
profoundly convinced that to win the 
young folk connected with our churches 
to pledged allegiance to ‘‘ God and the 
Good Life ’’ is worth strenuous effort. We 
have had experience as to the value of the 
Guild movement to that end. We are 
willing, in co-operation with the Council, 
to do all we can to assist the formation of 
Guilds. We are glad to know that several 
new societies have been organised this 
autumn. We become aware, also, of the 
existence of others through reports in THE 
Inquirer and The Christian Iaje. We 
desire all the Guilds and kindred societies 
in ow churches to become afiiliated with 
the National Union, and should welcome 
replies from ministers to circulars already 
issued. Inquiries as to conditions of 
membership, forms of service, subjects of 
study, &c., should now be addressed to 
Rev. C. M. Wright, Atkinson-road, Ashton- 
on-Mersey, Cheshire. 

Joun ELuis. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Bolton District Sunday-Schooi Union.— 
The 22nd annual meeting was held at Unity 
Church, Bolton, on Saturday, Nov. 21. At the 
afternoon business meeting the President, Mr. 
Walter Simpson, took the chair, and in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts 1emarked 
on the satisfactory nature of the year’s work. 
The report was seconded by the Rev. J. J. 
Wright and adopted. The Rev. R. 8. Redfern 
was appointed president, and Mr. I. Davies, jun., 
secretary. After tea, to which nearly 100 sat 
down, the Rev. R. 8. Redfe:n took thechair, and 
having acknowledged the honour of his election 
as president, expressed regret at the departure 
of the Rev. H. E. Haycock from Bolton. Mr. 
W. Simpson, speaking of the work of the past 
year, referred to the great benefit of such a 
joint meeting as they had held with the Bury 
District §.8. Union, and urged the importance 
of organisaton for the strengthen’ng of ther 
work. Mr. H. Thompson, President of the Bury 
Union followed, and the Rev. W. McMullan, 
representing the Manchester District Association, 
spoke of the Great Hucklow Holiday Home and 
the Blackpool Cenvalesceat Homes connected 
with the Association. Mr. Joseph Estwistle, in 
moving a vote of thanks to the speakers, also 
urged the importance of organisation, and dwelt 
upon the true significance of freedom in our 
churches as freedom to obey the Highest. The 
vote was sezonded by Mr. I. Barlow and carried. 
A programme of music and a microscope ex- 
hibit added to the pleasure of the evening. The 
meeting closed with prayer offered by the Rev. 
E. Morgan. 

Bolton: Halliwell.road.—The church anni- 
versary sermons were preached last Sunday 
afternoon and evening by the Rev. C. C. Coe, 
of Bournemouth. In the morning an address to 
scholars was given by Mr. A. Pilling. Collec- 
tions realised the sum of £19 8s. 7d., which is an 
increase of nearly £7 upon last year. 
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Hale (Appointment).—The Rev. W. G. Price, 
of Stalybridge, has accepted an unanimous in- 
vitation to the pastorate of Hale Chapel, near 
Altrincham, and hopes to enter upon his 
ministry at the beginning of March. 

Ipswich.—To celebrate the bi-centenary of 
the Friars-street Chapel in 19C0, the building 
and adjoining premises were thoroughly restored 
and a new organ provided at a total cost of 
£1,700. Towards this amount the congregation 
and friends raised nearly £1,300. To help to 
clear off the remaining debt of £400, the ladies 
organised a bazaar and sale of work, which took 
place in the schoolroom on Thursday and 
Friday, November 18 and 19. The opening 
ceremony was performed on the first day by 
Mrs. Mottram, President of the Eastern Union, 
Mrs. Manning Prentice in the chair; on the 
second day by Mr. John Harrison, President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Mrs. T. B. Broadrick presiding. The sale was 
well attended, among the visitors being the 
Rey. J. T. Hosken, the leading Congrega- 
a minister. The proceeds amounted to 

ot 

London District Unitarian Scciety 
(Hounslow).—New ground was broken here in 
the summer when the Unitarian Van paid two 
visits, and Revs. R. P. Farley and J. Arthur 
Pearson were missioners. In consequence of 
the interest aroused a series of six services has 
been arranged, and the first was held on Sunday, 
the 22nd inst. Mr, Pearson preached to a con- 
gregation of thirty on ‘: What is Religion? Is 
it valid to-day ?’’ An open conference followed, 
at which several inquiries as to points of Uni- 
tarian belief were put and answered. The room 
secured is not a large one, but the best available 
for the purpose. It is a committee room in 
the Council House, Treaty-street. 

London Sunday-school Society. — A 
very successful social gathering of the teachers 
and elder scholars of the London schools was 
held at Essex Hall on Saturday, November 21. 
The attendance, which numbered over 400, was 
the largest seen at one of these annual meetings 
for many years past, and the proceedings 
throughout were characterised by heartiness 
and entbusiasm, due in a large measure to the 
genial influence of the President, the Rey. 
Henry Rawlings, who quite won the hearts of 
those present by the kindly welcome which 


he extended to the Society’s guests. A very 
interesting programme of instrumental and 


vocal music, with recitations and a short 
sketch, had been arranged by Mr. J. H. S. 
Cooper, on behalf of the committee, and was 
much appreciated by the large audience. At the 
close of the programme the President, on behalf 
of the Laymen’s Club, presented to the 
George’s-row Cricket Club the shield offered by 
the club for competition among the London 
schools, and Mr. Gimson, on behalf of the 
London Unitarian Cricket League, appealed for 
more clubs for the League. The hymns 
with which the proceedings opened and ter- 
minated were heartily sung by all present, and 
the evening closed with the benediction pro- 
nounced by the President. 

Mansfield.—The visit of the President of 
the National Conference to the Old Meeting 
House on Wednesday, November 18, marked the 
completion of the alterations which have been 
in progress for eighteen months. The school 
and adjacent rooms haye been adapted for the 
increased social work caused by the formation 
of an Institute; cloak-rooms and a kitchen 
have been added, and the rooms redecorated, and 
electric light installed. The old Parsonage at 
the entrance is now used for class and club 
rooms. ‘The chapel has also been beautifully 
decorated, the old vestry converted into a 
vestibule, and an organ chamber erected adjoin- 
ing the chancel, and a minister’s vestry placed 
where the organ originally stood. Anew organ 
has been purchased with hydraulic blowing, and 
the new land acquired a few years since ha 
been laid out, grassed, and planted. The whole 
of these improvements were planned by the 
late Mr. R. F. Vallance, F.R.I.B.A., and 
executed by the late Mr. Chas. Vallance. The 
cost, together with the purchase of a strip of 
land fronting the Parsonage, will be about 
£2,000, and toward this amount about £900 
has been raised by the congregation. During 
the alterations special services were held in the 
Town Hall, and in the summer some open-air 
services were conducted in the Market Place 
by the Minister (Rev. F. H. Vaugham), Rey. A. 
Hall, and Mr. Harrop White. Every effort is 
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being made to develop the devotional character 
of the services. A revised edition of the 
Service Book, introduced by the former minister, 
the Rev. E. I. Fripp, was used at the opening 
services and a boys’ surpliced choir has been 
formed. The Sunday-school has been partly 
reorgan’sed. A separrate infants’ department, 
where a modified Archibald system is used, is 
under the charge of Mrs. E. H. Birks. The 
main gchool is still rnder the care of Messrs, 
Harrcp White and J. Birks, but the scholars stop 
at the age of 16 now, and those over that age 
may elect to join the Institute. This Institute 
meets a quarter of an hour later than the schcol 
in a separate building. The young people 
themselves help to manage the society. Clubs 
and meetings are held during the week, and a 
religious service on Sunday afternoon. This 
effert has been a creat success, and the average 
attendance on Sundays is 54. <A goodly num- 
ber attend the evening service. Seven weeks ago 
the minister started a confirmation or dedica- 
tion class to prepare for religious membership 
in ihe Church. As aresult of this instruction 
27 were received into the church fellowship 
on the night of Mr. Wcod’s visit. The simple 
cereracny of welcome was very impressive, and 
will help to deepen the religious life of the con- 
gregation. 

Newport, I.W.—At the annual meeting of 
the Guild of Help, held on Tuesday, Nov, 17, in 
the Borovgh Hall, the Mayor presiding, grateful 
recognition of the services rendered by the Rey. 
H. M. Livens and Mrs. Livens in connection 
with the Guild was made, and much regret was 
expressed at their leaving Newport. The fotlow- 
ing is a passage from the report, read by the 
secretary, jollowing a reference to the losses 
through death. ‘We also lose one of our most 
valued supporters by the departure from New- 
port of the Rev. H. M. Livens. Mr. Livens 
tock a ileading part in the formation of the 
Guild in Newport, and in consequence of his 
spec al knowledge of the subject was co-opted to 
the committee, who haye greatly henefited by 
his advice and assistance. Further, both Mr, 
and Mrs. Livens were helpers in district No. 2, 
which is very much understaffed, and from 
which they will be sorely missed. Fer all that 
they have done for the Guild we would heartily 
{hank them.’? Latee in the proceedings the 
Mayor made a presentation of books to Mr. 
Livers. together with an address, which he read, 
on behalf of a number of friends. Mr. Livens, 
he said, had, at all times, been ready to place 
his knowledge and experience at the disposal of 
others, privately as well as publicly, and always 
with a courtesy and patience which had won for 
him their warm perscnal regard. By his 
departure they felt that the town was losing one 
of its most valuable citizens, and his friends 
would he the poorer. It was a very great 
advantage to them, at the time the Guild was 
formed, to have a gentleman of such experi- 
ence, and they owed it to him, to a very 
great extent, that the Guild had been so suc- 
cessful. Those to whom Mr. Livens went 
would be the gainers, and they in New- 
port would be the Josers by his departure. 
The Rev. H. M. Livens, in acknowledgment, 

' gaid the presentation had taken him absolutely 
by surprise. He was loth to leaye Newport 
without seeing his fellow workers in a good and 
very noble work once more, Any expression of 
gratitude to or kind apjreciation of himself 
was the last thing he could have thcught 
of, and he failed to see why they had picked 
him out for this more than generous expression 
of their goodwill, He believed there was nothing 
so inspiring as trying to help other people. Two, 
if not three, other Guilds had been started, 
partly through the inauguration of the Guild in 
that town. Mr. Livens claimed that they were 
beginning to see that poverty is not irremovable, 
and he hoped they would establish an educa- 
tional branch of the Guild to discuss matters in 
the minds of the thinking public. He wished 
them increasing joy in their service. ; 


Newport, Mon.— On Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19, the Rey. George Critchley, of London, 
lectured to a large audience on ‘*The Moral 
Failure of Orthodex Christianity.” The lec- 
turer urged that in the moral results of a reli- 
gion lay the final test of its value. The great 
Church systems, he said, had failed to elevate 
and enrich the inner life of the individual, and 
especially to touch the sins and miseries of the 
world with any appreciable power. It was not 
with the feat 
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nisation.”’ A. pre 
ng of Jesus that his differences | 


lay, but with the systems which had overlaid 
and buried the simplicity of that teaching. His- 
tory was quoted to demonstrate how ecclesi- 
asticism had always been the inveterate foe of 
independent inquiry and progress. The lecturer 
concluded with an eloquent appeal for a free 
and reasonable faith as an instrument for the 
moral uplifting of humanity. At the close, 
questions were invited and answered by Mr. 
Critchley. 

North-East Lancashire Sunday School 
Union.—The annval meeting was held at 
Burnley (Trafalgar-street) on Saturday, Nov. 21, 
and was well attended by representatives and 
friends from the ten schools in the Union. In the 
afternoon the President, Mr. James Shepherd, 
of Rawtenstall, held a reception, after which 
the Burnley friends, under the direction of Miss 
Mackie, who also acted as accompanist, rendered 
a most entertaining programme of music. Tea 
was served at 4.30, and after tea the usual 
business meeting took place. This was happily 
concluded with a series of delightful addresses 
from the President and the visitors. The Com- 
mittee’s report noted that four Conferences had 
been jheld during the year, and that ‘‘a special 
feature, calling for remark, was the number of 
young men and women in the schocls, giving 
promise for the wosk of the future.’’ The Pre- 
sident, in his address, bid his fellow workers 
“look on the bright side of things,” and aim 
at maintaining a high standard of punctuality 
and. devoted interest *n their scholars, co- 
operating to make their schools beautiful and 
the work of the church effectual. The 
Rev. H. McLachlan brought greetings from 
the Yorkshire Union, and congratulated all 
those concerned on the success of the annual 
musical festival which was held at Colne on 
April 5. He then gave an interesting account 
of the library and examinations system in 
vogue in the Yorkshire Union, and pointedly 
ilustrated the special work of enlightened 
Bible teaching, which required attention in view 
of prevailing misinterpretation. The Rey. J. W. 
Bishop brought similar greeting from the Man- 
chester Association, and aroused much interest 
by his references to the Holiday and Conva- 
lescent Homes which are being worked by the 
Association at Great Hucklow and Blackpool. 
An unexpected pleasure was afforded to the 
assembled friends and representatives by the 
presence of the Rey. J. E. Manning, of the 
H.M.C., who, at the invitation of the President, 
kindly delivered a concluding address. In this 
he gave it as his experience that an active school 
generally meant a congregation very much alive, 
and pointed cut that through the progress of 
State education the Sunday-schools were now 
able to enter upon their legitimate function of | 
religious and moral teaching. The usual votes 
of thanks and the singing of a hymn _ brought 
a very happy and inspiriting meeting to a close. 


North Lancashire and Westmorland 
Unitarian Association.—The first of a series 
of special lectures, under the auspices of this 
Association, was delivered in Kirkham on Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 19, by the Rev. Charles 
Trayers, of Preston, his subject being ‘‘ Was 
Jesus God?’’ The chair wastaken by the Rev. 
R. J. Hall, of Ansdell. A strong contingent of 
the Preston choir came over, so that the singing 
was a complete success. The attendance num- 
bered 58, the interest in the lecture was genuine, 
the questions serious and reverent, so that there 
is good hope for the success of this new venture. 
Rey. W. T. Bushrod, of Chorley, is to give the 
next lecture on ‘‘Salvation Here and Here- 
after.”’ 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel.—A meeting of 
ladies of the congregation .was held on Friday, 
20th inst., in the vestry to consider the advis- 
ability of forming a branch of the British | 
League of Unitarian Women. Over 50 ladies 
were present to hear an address from Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford explaining the objects of the 
League. Mrs. Street presided, and tea was pro- 
vided by the kindness of Mrs. Kirke. 
following resolution was proposed by Mrs. W. | 


Laycock, seconded by Miss Matthews, and | 


carried unanimously: ‘‘That this meeting be- 


lieves that the League will promote closer | 
fellowship and co-operation among our women | 
workers, quickening their religious life and | F 


rendering their work more effective, — 
hereby forms itself into a branch of the 
League, afiiliating itself with the central 


a scheme of operati 
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further meeting was approved, on the motion of 
Mrs. Snaith, seconded by Mrs. B. Greaves. A 
‘cordial vote of thanks to Miss Herford and Mrs, 
Kirke was moved by Miss Cock, seconded by 
Mrs. Jas. Wilson, and heartily accorded. 

Stalybridge (Resignation).—The Rev. W. 
G. Price, having accepted an invitation to Hale, 
has resigned the pulpit of the Unitarian Church, 
which he has held for the past four years. The 
resignation is to take effect at the end of 
February. We are asked to note a change in 
the Secretary’s address: Mr. E, Storrs, 88, 
Albion-crescent Stalybridge. 

Wakefield.—tThe annual school sermons at — 
Westgate Chapel were preached last Sunday, 


in the morning by the Rev. Andrew Chalmers; 
and in the evening by the Rev. J. Collings 
Odgers, of Liverpool. On Monday evening the 
annual congregational soirée was held in mt 2 
accordance with immemorial custom. After 
tea a numerous company assembled in the 
girls’ schoolroom, and Mr. Chalmers, as usual, Rar ; 


took the chair. In his opening remarks he ~ 
said the proceedings would begin with the ~ 
entirely fresh feature of an exhibition ilus- 
trative of their congregational history. On 
few days before the old Bible had been di 
covered which had been brought into use ii 
1744, when the earlier chapel was still thei 
religious home. This had been purchased 
Edinburgh, where it was printed, and 
written inscription on it made its iden 
undeniable. Like the Ark of the Covei 
that was brought in solemn state to its res »: 
plack on Mount Zion, this venerable volume 
had been carried from the earlier buildin 
along with the fine old pulpit, and had do 
duty in the present edifice for quite a hun 
years. ‘Then it had vanished for a gener 
and had been discovered and secured b 
Chalmers, to his great satisfaction and 
Various other relics were also displa; 
cluding the three hymn-bocks us 
successive periods of their history. — 
the evening a vote of thanks was pas 
Mr. Odgers for his presence and assistan 
for his able and painstaking help as a trustee 
of the chapel. To this he responded in an 
eloquent and impressive address, in which ] 
emphasised especially the need for loyalty « 
concord during the forthcoming trying t 
when a successor to Mr. Chalmers wo 
to be chosen. Mr. Clayton, of Leeds, 
trustee, in a racy but earnest speec 
weighty advice to the congregation anc 
teachers, and Mr. T. M. Chalmers pleaded © 
the sympathy and interest of the parent; 
regard to Sunday-school attendance a, 
The proceedings were varied by a selec 
music and recitations, all being kept 
high standard. Only one circumstance t 
to cast a touch of sadness over those p 
This was the remembrance that it would 
the last annual soirée over which their 
esteemed minister would preside. 8 8 
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Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rev. A. A. CoaRnbESWORTH; 7, Mr. JAMES 
Row.tanps, M.P. 
Hounslow, Committee Room No. 2, Council 
oo Treaty-road, 7, Rev. R. P. Farury, 
Ilford, Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. 
A. E. CAR ikEr. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. HaNKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CHaruzs 
Rorer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. OC. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 aud 7, Rey. 

J. Pace Hopps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. JxssE 
Hirrerson ; 6.30, Rev. D. Denta Evans. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
d.7;, ReveV«.). Davis,’ B.A; 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHatt; and 7, Mr. Epwarp CapLETon. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., Rev. 
. ArrHuR Pxrarson; 6.30, Mr. S. P. 
PENWARDEN. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11’ and 7 
Rev. W. E. WILtrams. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. 


Mummerry; 7, Rev. J. ArtHUR PrEARson. 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
630, Rev. L. JpEnKiNS JONES. 


-Aserystwitu, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, E. Gryn Eyans. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


‘ 


J, M. MoDowELt. 
BEDFIELD, 2.30 and 6.30. 
Buiackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGeEr. 
BrLackrootr, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
_Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
BovurNeEMovutTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
; road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 
Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Prrestney PRIMeE. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 
CamprincE, The Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.80, Rev. Grorcr Critcuiiy, B.A. 
Canrursury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Suiru. ~ 
CuEstrER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenkin Evans. 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A 
Durum, Stephen’s Green West, 12. 
FraMLINcHAM, 11 and (first Sunday in month 
only) 6.30. , 


_ Gurmprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 


~ 


11 and 6.30, Mr. Georar Warp. 

-Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 5. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 

road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 


_ Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 


-Harcrove, M.A. 


_Lercesrer, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 


ie 2 


_ 


- New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 


Rev. E. A. Vorsty, M.A. 
Liyrrroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 
; and 6.30, Rev. CHarLEs CRADDOOK. 


 Liyrrvoor, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. H. D. RoBErts. , 
LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-Park, 11, Rev. 

Marruew Watkins; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 

Opvaerrs, B.A. 
Marstons, Unitarian Churen, Earl-street, 11 an 
6.30, Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 


- Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 


‘Nuwrorr, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, 


r; 


 Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. | 


_ CARPENTER. 

TsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6,45, 
James Burton, M.A. ° 

yuTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rey. 


ot ie Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
‘THACKRAY. ‘ 


rt 


Srnynnoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmovts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rov. Witt1AmM AGAR. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Marruew R. Scorr. 

TAvVistook, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. 
RaATTENBURY Hopars. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. Lronarp Maturson. ‘The 
Divine Dominion.”’ 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 
(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxkzs. 


GERMANY. 
Hamuure, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. 


GARDNER PRESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


CarrEtTown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RamspEN BaAtmM- 
FORTH. 


DEATHS. 


Hickxs.—On November 25, at 9, Cranmer-road, 
Cambridge, Lucy Katharine, wife of Prof.G. 
Dawes Hicks, of University College, London, 
and daughter of the late W. H. Garrett, of 
Highbury, N 

JeVUONS.— On November 21, at Burnham, 
Somerset, of heart failure, in her 82nd year, 
Mary Catharine, eldest daughter of the late 
Timothy Jevons, of Liverpool. 

Lunn.—On November 25, at ‘* Oaklands,” Cath- 
erine-road, Bowdon, Elizabeth, wife of 
Joseph Lunn, late of Moscow, aged 62. 

SmiruH.—On November 17, at Highfield, Pen- 
wortham, Martha, the beloved wife of John 
Whittaker Smith, in her 64th year. 


Schools, etc, 
() FANNING HOUSE BIGH SCHOOL 
AND Boarpine ScnHooL For GIRLE, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Tavport, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ting. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
mibisterr. Apply to the Heap Mistress. 
LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
Soe FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards, Bracing air. Thorough ail 
round, wunsectarian education, without 
break, fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical devek p- 
ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 
ILLASTON 


Principal—J, H. N. Stephenecn, M.A, 
\ SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH.—In the Cheshire plain, four 

miles from Crewe, Opened in 1500. Modern 
Zuildings standing in 24 acres of grounds. 
Preparation for University Scholarships and 
Matriculation or for Professional and Com- 
mercial Life. A Preparatory School in con- 
nection with the Senior School will be opened 
in May, 1909. 

Wext Entrance Examinatien, 

Becember 8th, at the School. 
For prospectus and particulars of Admission 
on the Foundation, apply to the Headmester, 
H. L. Jones, M.A.; or to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, 38, Barton-arcade, Manchester. 


ADY, experienced with delicate 

children, living in comfortable house, 
healthy district, close to Derbyshire moors, 
would like to hear of little girl to educate with 
her cwn, under excellent governess.—B., c/o 
Rev. HuGon ‘'TayLer, Chatsworth-road, 


KILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


QUEX ROAD, H.W. 
Opening of the New Church 


(BROOKE HERFORD MEMORIAL) 
Saturday Afiernacn, Becambar Sih, at 3.30. 
Preacher : 

Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A.,D.Litt.,D.D. 
Devotional Service conducted by Rev, C. 
Roper, B.A., and Rev. J. HE. SrRoNGE. 
Collectien in Aid of Furnishing and Church Funds. 


Afternoon Tea in tho Hall, from 5 p.m. to 
6p.m. All friends invited. 


AN EVENING MEETING 
will be held in the Church at 6 p.m, 
Chairman : 

JouN Harrison, Esq., President of the British 
and Ioreign Unitarian Association. 
Speakers: Prrcy Preston, Hsq., President 
ot the London District Unitarian Society ; 
JAMES 8S, BEALE, Esq., President of the pro- 
vincial Assembly ; Miss H. Brookr HER¥FoRD ; 
Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A.; WALTER Batty, 

Esq., M.A., and others, 


OPENING SERVICES. 
Sunday, December 6th. 
14 am.—Rev. J. E. Oparrs, M.A., D.D. 
T p.m.—Rev, CHartis Rover, B.A. 
Sunday, December 13th. 
141 a.m.—Re¢v. JoHn Pace Horps. 
7 p.m.—Rev. G. C. Cressey, D.D 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS FOR CHURCH FUNDS. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
j ——— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial! Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 


uired. Term of Indentures four asda 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
y od _ ' Z = — 
vn ee ny ie ie 


Ot 


Chesterfield. 


T. GEORGE'S WOOD, 


HASLE- 


hI MERE, SURREY.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Sandy soi]. 608 feet above sea level. 


—Principal, Miss Amy Kemp. 
Next term begins January 22. 


TYPEWRITING, SEORTHAND, TRANSLATING. 

Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work underteken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss EB, L. Srent, 
68, Aldersgate-street, E.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, N. 


ARE £ 
I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and 
clearly typed on a good paper and by a competent 
operator, for which service you are prepared to pay a 
reasonable price? AmTright? If so, write or phone 
for my terms at once. I guarantee satisfaction. 

Cc. HERGERT CAESAR, 
Homefield, Weodsitcck Read, St. Aibans. 
LATE OF 

10, Grange Road, Canonbury, 


= 


RiGH®E 


oz 


London, N. 


RY PEWRITING. 
Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Scientific MSS, a speciality. Foreign copy- 
ing, Translations, Plays, ete; Duplicating. Special 
terms for large quantities, books, or permanent work 
Price list and references on application to 
MISS COURTICE SAUNDERS, 

76, Cornwali Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
TELEPHONE: 135 WESTERN. 


LONSDALE TYPEWRITING 
BUREAU, 
19, Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
LONDON, W. C 
RELIGIOUS TYPING A SPECIALITY. 
Terms from 10d. per 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations into aad. from all languages. 
Triai Order Solicited. 
Address : SECRETARY, as above. 


BRASS PLATES 


Qf Every fezcriztion 


Made by WALTER BOWLES, 
20, AIR STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W, 


Paes and Heraldic Engraver on Gold, Silver 
and Ivory. Letter cases mounted with Arms, 
Rubber Stamps of every 


Established 1888, 


Crests, and Monograms, 
description, Pads, Inks, &c. 
Send for quotations. 
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Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, witb access to Cliff Promenade: 
Duo south, Near Unitarian Church. [lustrated 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine 
billiard and amoke room, sanitary certificate 


tock,’’ 59, Warrior-square. 


—DMr.and Mrs. SIDNEY P. PorTER. 


N EWQUAY, CORN WALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Re- 
Sea view.— 
Mrs. ViCcKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View Terrace. 


SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea ; highly 


duced terms for winter months. 


EAFORD, 


recommended ; moderate terms. 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, 


application. 


OCTOR, with well-appointed house 
on sea front, has accommodation for 
Tovalid, with or without attendant.—Apply, 


X., Blinko, Ramsgate. 


Feats OSS oe, 


Sighs Het ee 


“KINGSLEY HOTEL | 


sd (TEMPERANCE), e 
H HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SCUARE, LONDON. i 
me Near the British Museum, 


f This well - appointed and commodious Hotel & 
Fa has passenger Lift; Electric Light in all Rooms ; & 
#4 Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
> Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard fe 
fi Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect & 
Mi Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone. Bedrooms 
by (includingattendance) from 3s. Ed. to 6s. per & 
BY night. Inclusivecharge for Bedroom,Attendance, Fy 
4 Table d Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. & 
: to 10s. 6d. per day. fe 
= Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. = 
4 Tclegraphic Address ‘“Bookcraft,” London. fc 


oes ae 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘‘Platefuls, London.” 8399 Gerrard. 


THE NEWTON HOTEL, 


HIGH HOLBORN. 


Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes’ walk 


from the City Temple. The centre of the Tube Rail- 

ways, sbops, and Amusements. Handsome public 

rooms. Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and 

breakiast, 4s, 6d. Inclusive terme, £2 2s. per week. 
Personal Supervision of Proprietresses. 


ENUINE BARGAINS !—Irish Linen 
Damask Supper Cloths ; Shamrock 
centre and border ; 36 in. square, 2/4; postage, 
3d. Irish Linen Frilled Pillow Cases, 1/6; 
ostage, 3d. Patterns.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
reland. : 


Price One Shilling net. Hight Illustrations. 


WARM HANDS AND WARM FEET. 


Eight Simple Exercises without Apparatu:. 
Fuercurzr Lirr.t, Esq., M.D., says: “An 
excellent method for ensuring warm_hands 
and feet, and preventing chilblaing.” By the 
Author of ‘“ Wrist and Finger Gymnastics for 
Musicians.” —Post free from Secrerary, 51, 

Adelaide-road, London, N.W. x 


[HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, AnpaAny Roap, SoUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which are needful 
for health, comfort, and the reflnements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Millgate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


coe Ye 
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APT OR 


DAWLISH, 

S. DEVON. Residence for Ladies, 
Responsible charge taken of younger guests. 
Beautiful winter climate.—Full particulars on 


ot. 


THE STNOULRER: 


NOVEMBER 28, 1908. 


MEETING AT ESSEX HALL, 
LONDON, 


their friends from 7 to 7.30. 
Tea and Coffee in the Council Room. 


TWENTY -MINUTE ADDRESSES 


will be delivered :— 


Milton as Poet. 


By W. Buaxke Ovcers, Esq., K.C., M.A., LL.D. 


Milton as Theologian. 
By the Rev. CHARLES HarGROVE, M.A. 
Milton as Citizen. 
By the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Music illustrative cf Milton’s Poetry at 8 o'clock. 
ADMISSION BY TICKET.—Any member of 


the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
will, be supplied with a ticket free of charge, if 
application be made to the Secretary at Hssex 
Hall not later than Tuesday, December Ist. 
Non-members may obtain tickets on and after 


that date on payment of One Shilling. 


Published December ist. 
Cr. 8vo., 136-+xvi pp., 1/6 net, by post, 1/9. 


MILTON ON THE SON OF GOD 


AND THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


(From his treatise on “ Christian Doctrine.”) 


With an Introduction b 
ALEXANDER Gorpon, M.A. 


BooK Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


LAWS OF LIFE 


An [Introduction to the Elements 
of Ethics. 


By SYDNEY H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Se. 


Cloth, 1/- net. Postage 3d. 


This little book is intended to provide 
a simple introduction to the elements of 


Ethics; in other words, its aim is to 


give an elementary account of the 
the chief 


foundation and meaning of 
moral laws of life. 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


2nd year. 1st year 4,000 sold. 


“THE SPADE AND THE SIGKLE.”| 


Monthly Sermons by Rev. Edgar I. Fripp, B.A. 
No. 15 (November)— 
“The Puritan—Old and New.” 
Annual Subscription, 1s. 6d. 36, Manor Park, Bristol- 


EAL IRISH LINEN HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, narrow hemstitched border ; 
Ladies’, 2/6 dozen, Gentlemen’s, 3/9; postage, 
3d. Frilled, hemstitched, hand embroidered 
brush and comb bags, 1/6, postage, 3d. Patterns. 
—Hutvron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra 
charge loca 
Parsonage, Mottram, Mauchester, — 
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Milton Tercentenary. 


JOHN MILTON was born 9th December, 
1608, and in commemoration of the Tercen- 
tenary of his birth, the BririsH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION have arranged for a 


On Wednesday Evening, December 9. 


Mr. JOHN HARRISON (President of the 
Association) will receive the members and 


age.—Address to Epiror, The} yy 


E. Norman Reed & Co., 


~ 
EOS a) Artists 
ply) 
i, Rep. > Ait 
WI. Stained 
a 5 


Leaded 
Glass. 

a 
Memorial 
Windows. 

a | “id 
J Mosaics. eo 
Church Decorators, = 


13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-GN-TYNE. 
Under the direction cf Geo. G. LAIDLER, 
: as bs 

l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, _ 


yf. . 
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Assets over £168,009. ee 


DrgE0Tors. 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR 
RENCE, Barf. + 
Deputy-Chairman—Manx H. Jupez, A.R.LBA, 
Sir Wivp1am Cuancr,|F. H. A. Harpoastim, 

Bart. Ne aes 

Miss Crc1t GRADWELL, | Miss Onn, 
BTEPHaN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. Pe 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free — 
Income Tax. fog 

SUBSCRIPTION PREFERENCE SHARES ~ 
ee) each payable 5/- monthly. Interest 4 pe 
cent. ee 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 8 anp 8} PEL 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your o 
house, ; : 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Char; 
low. Prospectus free. es 

CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager. — 


Law- © 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THU 
to appear the same week. The scale of ch 
is as follows:— — Bl 


PER PAGE eon eee ll 6 » 
HatF-PaGe .. A woke 
PER COLUMN... eee eon 23 
INCH IN COLUMN we. sealanl 


Special Terms for a Series. gt 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lin 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimun ha: 

F tor 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, — 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after, 4 

3 insertions charged as 

All payments in respect to THE 
be made to E, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-s 
London, W.C, ‘The entire remit 
accompany all orders to insert Adv 


rata 
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